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———@—— 
HE Schleswig-Holstein affair has probably advanced two steps, 
and has certainly advanced one towards its expected result—a 
European explosion. On the’ 30th December the Duke of 
Augustenburg arrived at Kiel in an open carriage, and was imme- 
diately proclaimed Duke of Schleswig-Holstein amidst universal 
enthusiasm. The Magistracy of Altona, hearing of his arrival, 
immediately set out to tender their homage, and it is believed that 
in Holstein, at least, the example will be general. He himself 
intends to reside at Altona, and, for the time, in a private 
capacity. The Federal execution has, therefore, been employed 
to cover a dynastic revolution, and King Christian, in marching 
troops into Holstein, would be within legal right. The Duke of 
Augustenburg, moreover, claims Schleswig, which is not even 
nominally German, and the Wurtemberg, Saxon, and Bavarian 
Governments have announced their intention of seating him in that 
duchy. This is, of course, if acted on, equivalent to a declaration 
of war, as Denmark, even if in the wrong about the Constitution, 
is not bound to allow foreign troops to enter Schleswig. 











It is reported that, in consequence of this resolution of the 
smaller German Powers, the two great Governments have proposed 
that the Diet should occupy Schleswig, provided Denmark refuses 
to withdraw the Constitution, a measure intended, probably, to gain 
time ; that England has proposed a conference of the Powers who 
signed the Treaty of 1852 plus an Envoy from the Diet ; that the 
British Government has, at last, stated that she must consider oc- 
cupation beyond the Eider a declaration of war, and that King 
Christian is moving about to place his army in a position to resist 
attack. Of these three statements only the second, the consent 
to a Conference, has been officially confirmed ; but they are all ex- 
ceedingly probable, and they point to a coming and most terrible 
struggle. The Emperor Napoleon, meanwhile, stands aside, quite 
passive, and grimly delighted to see England and Germany, whose 
* alliance alone restrains him in Italy, going to war to decide 
whether a hundred and fifty thousand peasants shall be Danes or 
Germans. 


On Wednesday, the remains of Mr. Thackeray were laid in his 
own grave in Kensal Green, in the presence of a crowd of literary 
and personal friends who had assembled to do honour to his 
memory. By a wise breach of a senseless and decaying etiquette, 
his daughters too permitted themselves to indulge the natural 
wish to accompany their father’s body to the grave, and thus added 
to the sad sense of public calamity the profounder feeling which 
accompanies personal grief and irreparable loss. Editors, novelists, 
artists, poets, of all shades of eminence, were there. Mr. Dickens, 
the greatest English humourist, Mr. Anthony Trollope, who, 
though not a satirist, will in some limited sense occupy more 
nearly Mr. Thackeray’s place among novelists than any other 
who is now left us; Mr. Browning and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who rank amongst our living poets second only to 
the Poet Laureate; Mr. Millais, Mr. Richmond, Mr. R. Doyle, 
Baron Marochetti, and many other of our great artists; Mr. 
Tom ‘Taylor, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and a crowd of critics, as 
well as many others of great, and of little, and of no celebrity, 
followed him to the grave. Not Jess than a thousand persons, it is 
said, were assembled there. Every one felt that Westminster 
Abbey was the true resting-place for one whose name will endure 
certainly much longer than many of those which now crowd the 


Poets’ Corner, and some of which will ever owe an additional 
lustre to the delicate and brilliant insight of the greatest of English 


. | satirists and not the least of English critics. But it is said that 


Mr. Thackeray would himself have preferred to rest near his own 
people, and if it be so, public fame should not be permitted to 
diminish the sacredness of great men’s private wishes. 


Lord Robert Cecil has addressed a letter to the Times correcting” 


3 pSome apparent inaccuracies in its special information from Ham- 


burg. It is obvious from the tone he adopts that the section of the 

Tories which he represents—Tories who distrust Mr. Disraeli—intend’ 
to support the Danish side. The mass of the middle classes seem, 

on the whole, to be of the same opinion, which is also Lord Palmer- 

ston’s. The Court—the Prince of Wales excepted—entertains a 

different view, as does that considerable section of politicians 

which holds that Germany is in all cases the natural ally of Great 

Britain, the only real defence against the ascendancy of the 
Western and Eastern military monarchies. 


“There has been no more fighting on the Indian frontier,” is 
the substance of a telegram of 14th December. In other words, 
the Eusofzye Field Force, a little army of 5,000 men, had re- 


three weeks, entrenched in front of the enemy, which is not 
pleasant news. Sir Neville Chamberlain has been relieved by 
Major-General Garvoch, an excellent officer, but one who can know 
nothing of this mountain warfare. The next thing we shall hear 
is that his reinforcements have joined him, and that the ‘“ tribes" 
have been completely defeated with a loss to the British of nearly 
half a regiment. The British soldier loaded with packs and arms, 
and followed by a cart to carry his grog, and his tent, and his beef, 
and his biscuit, and all that is his, is about as useful among thé 
boulders as a Newfoundland in a kitchen. He is a deal better 
dog than the turnspit, but he can't do the work. 


whole, unfavourable to the Federals. Somebody is mismanaging 
affairs in East Tennessee, Longstreet has been pursued too carelessly, 
and on the 16th December he turned on his pursuers, and 
drove them back towards Knoxville, apparently with heavy loss. 
We publish in another column a brief but thorough military 
history of the year in the States, showing the immense military 
success the Federals have achieved. 


Our Revenue returns form a subject of rather unreasoning joy 
to some of our contemporaries. They never give us directly the 
only thing worth asking about, namely, whether the income is 


rejoice because it is better than last year without taking into ac- 
count recent changes is a little childish. It is, however, a very 
good return, as the following comparison with the Chancellor's 
estimate shows. We give in one column three quarters of his 
estimate, and parallel with it the actual return of the last three 
quarters of last year :— 


Actual Revenue of the 
Three Quarters ended 
Sist Dec., 1863, 


Three Quarters of 
Chancellor's Estimate. 


16,952,750 


Post-office ... 
Crown Lands . 
Miscellaneous 
China Indemnity ... 


23,500 
1,727,874 


51,110,000 51,219,874 
By this it will be seen that the customs, as usual, much exceed the 
estimate, while the assessed-taxes and income-tax are a little short, 
but that will, probably, be made up in the final quarter, as income- 
tax always tends to drop into arrear. All the other items approach 
the estimate very closely indeed. The China indemnity has, pro- 
bably, not yet been received, or if received, not yet taken account 
of. Unless the expenditure has increased, we may well expect a 





mained from 20i:h November to 12th December, or more than . 


The American news is not of much importance, but it is, on the- 


exceeding or falling short of the Chancellor's expectations; and to. 
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million surplus, instead of the half million on which Mr. Gladstone 
counted. 

Two telegrams of exactly opposite tendency have been received 
this week from Japan. According to one (French), the Prince of 
Satsuma has persuaded the Tycoon to agree to the expulsion of 
the foreigners ; according to the other, the Prince has yielded, pro- 
mised to pay compensation, and erected a mausoleum to the 
memory of Mr. Richardson. ‘The second is the more trustworthy, 
because it is English; the first the more trustworthy, because in 
accord with all that has formerly been received. 


Mr. Chase's financial report has now been received in detail. 
Ke gives us first the actual account for the year ended 30th June, 
1863. Turning dollars into pounds sterlings at 5 dols. to the pound, 
this is as follows :— 

ReEvENvE For YEAR ENDED 30TH | EXPENDITURE FOR YEAR ENDED 
JUNE, 1863. 30TH JuNE, 1863. 


£ £ 
13,811,928 | Redemption of Debt... 36,217,527 
33,523 





Customs on ons 

Lands te ane , Interest on Debt 4,945,969 

Miscellaneous ... 609,303 | Civil Service ... 4,650,784 

Direct tax eve a 297,020 | Pensions and Indians.. 843,304 

Excise and Inland ... 7,528,157 | War ie om e+» 119,859,720 
—— | Navy 12,642,221 

Taxation se ee 22,279,981 ——— 


Loans ... _... __ ss. 155,336,472 | Total Expentiiture ... 179,159,525 
Balance 30th June,1862 2,608,708 | Balance30th June, 1863 1,065,586 
Total Receipts... eee 180,225,111 180,225,111 
Deducting the expenditure on the redemption of debt, which is, 
of course, a mere substitution of one loan for another, and appears 
on both sides of the account, the actual expenditure of 1861-2 
appears to have been 143,000,0001., of which very nearly 
120,000,0007. was spent on the army and only 12,642,000/. on the 
navy; the former, therefore, costing just ten times the latter. 
The partly actual and partly estimated account for 1863-4 is as 
follows :— 





Receipts FROM JuNE 30, 1863-64. 
First Quarter, 

















Actual. Last Three Quarters. Total. 
; £ £ 
Customs... oe 4,512,408 10,000,000 14,512,403 
Excise, &c. ewe 98,519,942 12,000,000 15,519,942 
Lands ... oie 27,236 ... 60,000 87,236 
Miscellaneous ... 128,308 1,000,000 1,128,308 
Total Revenue... 8,187,889 23,060,000 81,247,889 
Loans ... eee 25,968,486 91,664,205 117,632,691 
Total Receipts ... 34,156,375 114,724,205 ... 148,880,580 
APPROPRIATIONS ASKED FOR, 1863-64. 
First Quarter, 
Actual Last Three Quarters. Total. 
£ £ 
Interest on Public 
Debt ... eee 856,725 ... 10,976,301 ... 11,883,026 
Civil Service 1,443,387 410,175 ... 6,853,562 
Pensions&Indians 342,254 ... 1,225,808 1,568,062 
War on eee =6.28,877,494 148,218,407 ... 177,095,902 
Navy aes ee 3,702,324 18,893,514 ... 22,575,837 
85,222,184 184,724,205 219,946,389 


Of this amount Mr. Chase estimates that the appropriations asked 
for will exceed the actual expenditure by 70,000,000/., leaving the 
actual expenditure of 1863-4 about 149,000,000/., or about 
6,000,0007. more than the previous year. Why he asks for so 
much more than he wants he does not inform us. 


A curious correspondence has passed between the Duke of 
Augustenburg, the pretender to the ducal throne of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the Emperor Napoleon, wherein the latter contrives 
with some skill to reflect on the obstinacy of England for declin- 
ing a Congress which, even if the Danish difficulty were the only 
one to come before it, would be almost the sine gua@ non of a 
pacific solution. This remark is the more telling, as the English 
Cabinet are understood now to recant their own strongly expressed 
disbelief in the use of discussing again in conference a question 
which was settled eleven years ago, only to be a cause of trouble 
and unsettlement ever since ; and to have demanded a Conference 
of the signitaries to the treaty of 1852. For the rest, the Emperor 
does not give the Duke of Augustenburg any very definite answer. 
He professes himself favourable to the cause of nationality in 
Schleswig-Holstein as in Poland, but does not define what he con- 
siders that cause to be, and does say that, ‘‘ if Denmark were op- 
pressed by powerful neighbours, public opinion in France would 
incline towards her.” The young Duke of Augustenburg claims 


answering Mr. Davis's letter, he has at least given him his ful] 
title of ‘“ Illustrious and Honourable President.” Mr. Davis 
appears to have written in September to the Pope, to thank hig 
Holiness for a letter to the Archbishop of New Orleans, in which 
| profound grief was expressed for the civil war in America. The 
Southern President catches at this expression, and declares to the 
Holy Father that the Southerners only wish ‘‘to live in peace under 
the protection of our own institutions and under our laws, which 
not only ensure to every one the enjoyment of his temporal rights, 
but also the free exercise of his religion.” ‘This calm ignoring 
of the negro, as practically no one, seems to have pleased 
the Pope, who hopes, in reply, “it may please God to 
make the other rulers” of America reflect seriously “how 
terrible is civil war.” There is a grim humour in this de- 
claration on the part of the author of the civil war, the one man 
who has the chief moral responsibility of it,—that he is as anxious 
for peace as the successor of St. Peter himself,—if he can get 
it on his own terms. If it has taken-in Pio Nono, it must 
be owing to the very great similarity in the political position of 
the two potentates, who are both anxious for slavery (of different 
kinds), and both of opinion that to give up the right to enslave igs 
to give up the only true value of freedom. It is a bad omen for 
the South that the Pontiff, himself long alienated from the free 
Italian people, goes forth first to welcome it into the brotherhood 
of spiritual oppressors. 

The Greek Government intends to reduce its army, now 10,000 
strong, to 5,000 men. 


The French Government has decided that general officers, how- 
ever employed, must quit the service at the age of seventy. A 
similar rule, to be broken only by a formal resolution of both 
Houses, is urgently required in Great Britain, but will not, of 
course, be conceded. Our statesmen have forgotten the value of 
youth as a motive power, and to the present chiefs of the Adminis- 
tration men of fifty seem “rising young men,” and men of forty 
boys. A Cabinet Minister of thirty would shock Lord Palmers- 
ton, and a general of twenty-five suggest to the clubs that the end 
of the world was at hand. 


The debate in the French Legislative Body on the new loan 
ended on December 24th in partial victory for the Govern- 
ment. M. Fould had asked for power to fund 12,000,000/. of 
the floating debt, and wished to issue 12,000,000/. more of 
exchequer bills within the year. M. Thiers resisted, and advised 
that the vote should be reduced to 6,000,000/., arguing with 
great skill that the reduction would put a stop to little expe- 
ditions, while it would not stop any great European enterprise, 
for which the Emperor must apply specially for funds. Six 
millions would go but a little way towards a Continental. war. 
The Government carried their vote by an immense majority, but 
not until the talking Minister had uttered expressions which, if he 
were a responsible Minister, would amount to a pledge that peace 
should be maintained. 


On Thursday, the London Press offered its annual sacrifice to 
custom. Each paper omitted its articles to make room for a 
dreary history of the year, too lengthy for human perusal, too brief 
to be of the slightest use for future reference. ‘The anathemas 
uttered at breakfast-tables must have been an awful addition to 
the daily sins of London, and all gobemouches, conversationists, old 
gentlemen, and club loungers displayed a perceptible increase of 
stupidity and weariness. A dictionary, or index, or concordance, 
or collection of Mr. Byron’s puns, is lively reading by the side of 
these things, and a London Directory would afford a great deal 
more amusement. Who are they written for? Even the penny 
papers insert them, though they at least cannot aspire to the 
honour of the “file.” If they did, they would print themselves 
on paper lasting more than an hour and a half. 





The Times publishes an interesting summary on the results of 
fish culture in France. It is there, like everything else, superin- 
tended by the State, which keeps up at Huningue, on the Swiss 
frontier, an enormous fish-hatching factory. The expense of this 
place is about 2,000/. a year, the out-turn in 1861-62 was some 
seventeen millions of eggs, chiefly of the large fleshy fishes, of 
which about 34 per cent. were lost. So successful is the process 





sympathy with his Majesty on the ground of having, like him, 
long “ struggled against an adverse fate.’ The imperial letter | 
will not do much to chase away the shadows of his “ melancholy 
reminiscences.” 

The Pope has fraternized with Mr. Jefferson Davis. Whether | 
or not he has formally recognized him, it does not appear, but in | 


that, although the establishment has been barely twelve years in 
full work, the fisheries of France have been restocked, and the 
rivers are ‘leaping with fish.” Could not the experiment be re- 
peated in England by any one of the great proprietors? The 
Duke of Northumberland is spending thousands on most creditable 
efforts to rear the cocoa-nut, the mangosteen, and other tropical 
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fruits; but 2,000. a year expended on an English Huningue 
would yield an important addition to the food of the entire 


people. 

The American Monitors do not seem to have justified Mr. 
Ericsson’s predictions. ‘They were to have swept all foreign 
navies out of the Gulf of Mexico, but the official reports 
show that as yet the active force of rifled shot has been 
stronger than the passive strength of armour-plating. Captain 
Drayton, of the Passaic, says that two heavy shots bulged 
in the plates and beams of the turret-house, and made the 
11-inch gun useless, while a third rifle-shot “struck the upper 
edge of the turret, broke all of its eleven plates, and then 
glancing upwards struck the pilot-house with such force as to 
send it over, open the plates, and squeeze out the top, exposing 
the inside of the pilot-house.” The Weehawken had her plates 
smashed till they could be picked off with the hand, and the wood 
was exposed ; the Patapsco “ received injuries which, if multiplied, 
would disable her ;” the Nantuck had her port-stopper jammed so 
that her great gun could not be worked ; and the Nahant had her 
plates stripped from the wood, her bolts were all started, and the 
pilofhouse was so much damaged that “four more shots would 
have demolished it.” 


The theatres, the Lyceum excepted, are all, as usual at Christ- 
mas, in the full swing of that compound of beautiful scenery 
and silly writing which it is the custom tocall a “ pantomime.” 
Except a water scene at the Princess's, nothing very original 
seems to have been attempted, and the “authors” have drawn ex- 
clusively on the old sources, Drury Lane founding its nonsense on 
Sinbad; the Opera House on the Seven Champions; the Hay- 
market on King Arthur; the Princess’s on the Nursery Rhymes— 
a good idea ; the Adelphi on Fortunatus, altered ; and the Strand 
on Orpheus’ Descent into Hell. It is, perhaps, necessary to choose 
subjects with which the Boxing-night public is acquainted, or this 
range might surely be widened. There should be an idea or two 
in Vathek, and if Mr. Beverley would read any translation of the 
Edda, he would find there a series of Northern scenes well worthy 
of his skill. Valhalla, with ice for floor, snow for roof, stalactites 
for decoration, and a crevasse for prospect ought to look well, and 
Surtur’s descent is “ practicable” on the stage, and should bring 
half London. Would not Kehama, by the way, make a subject? 
*‘ Indra’s hall built by the Elements” would make at all events 
a striking picture. 


The Prussian Press takes a melancholy review of its relations 
with the Government during the past year. The Volks Zeitung has 
been eleven times proceeded against by the police, the National 
Zeitung, seven times; the 7ribune and the Bérsen Zeitung, six 
tithes; the Abend Zeitung, five times; the Berlin Allegemeine 
Zeitung, four times; the Publicist, three times; the Vossische 
Zeitung and the Preussische Volkshlatt, twice; the Spenerische 
Zeitung and the German Punch (Kladderadatsch), once. The 
total amount of the fines was not very heavy, about 300/.; but 
the editors were in many of these cases imprisoned. The Garten- 
laube was suppressed for giving an imaginary account of the loss 
of the Prussian brig Amazon, which really was lost, but not in the 
way stated,—the Prussian Government considering the narrative as 
derogatory to the administration of Prussian naval affairs! 
Almost all these penalties have been inflicted for liberties which 
in England would be considered milk-and-water criticisms,—half- 
way between silence and blame. Such is the liberty which Ger- 
mans are so anxious to press on Schleswig- Holstein ! 





On the 4th January next the Hampshire magistrates are to take 
into consideration at Winchester Lord Carnarvon’s able report on 
the requisite improvements in the discipline of the county prison. 
It will, in some degree, be a critical day for the county prisons in 
England, for it will determine whether the quarter sessions of our 
leading county, unusually enlightened by having for chairman a 
man who has studied prison discipline long and thoroughly, are 
willing, so far as it is possible in county prisons and with 
criminals under short sentences, to adopt in England Sir Walter 
Crofton’s method with the Irish convict prisons. The changes 
proposed are all in the direction of very much severer dis- 
cipline and less comfortable fare, with this one important addi- 
tion, that they propose to give the prisoner some small power, 
by extraordinary .industry and good conduct, to graduate the 
penal part of his sentence, so that he may have less and less of 
the exhausting treadwheel work, and more of spade labour and 
trade occupations, as his sentence draws to a close. If the 


Hampshire magistrates accept this principle, the great Unpaid 
will for once have$taken the lead in England of the Government 
officials. 


Slugs are said to have invaded Australia in hosts, and a pro- 
fessed eye-witness says he saw them moving in millions in a com- 
pact body, stripping the country as they go, and marching about 
a mile and a half a day, clearing a breadth of half a mile in their 
line of march. The Australian shepherds were said to be looking 
for help to the grasshopper-bird, hoping he might change his dict 
for a time to slugs, especially as grasshoppers are scarce. 


Late last week Sir George Grey, at the suggestion of the Judge 
who tried him, ordered an inquiry into the present state of Mr. G. V. 
Townley’s mind. The Judge expressed himself, it is said, per- 
fectly satisfied with the verdict, but doubtful whether the guilty 
man, though sane at the time of the murder, were sane now. The 
medical men appointed for this purpose have reported Mr. 
Townley of unsound mind, and the Home Secretary has reprieved 
him, and ordered him to be detained in a lunatic asylum at her 
Majesty's pleasure. No question seems to have been raised as to 
the sanity of Mr. Townley when he committed the murder, but only 
as to the result of the suspense and imprisonment on his intellect. 
We suppose there is something that might be deemed inhuman by 
the popular instinct in executing any one whose mind cannot be 
supposed to grasp fully the moral cause for that execution. Is it 
that the popular imagination fancies some change in the person- 
ality,—thinks the lunatic, for instance, a different person from the 
sane man who was justly held responsible for and guilty of the 
murder? Or is it that Sir George Grey only attributes this im- 
pression to the popular imagination? Any‘way it is curious that 








the insanity, which diminishes the worth of life, should make it 
more sacred in the eye of the Government. 


The demand for accommodation has continued active at the 
Bank of England, large amounts have been obtained till the 
7th inst. at 7 per cent., and, in the open market, the lowest rate 
for the best commercial paper is 6? per cent. 





The steamer for India has taken out 386,680/., and Mexican 
dollars have sold at 61d. per ounce. The total imports of the 
precious metals have been about 800,000/. The stock of bullion 
in the New York banks was, at the date of our last advices, only 
5,300,000. The supply in the Bank of France is reduced to 
7,400,000/. The return of the Bank of England shows an in- 
crease in the stock of 145,538. The amount now held is 
14,362,605. 





The exchange at Bombay comes 1} per cent. less unfavourable 
for this country. 


Home securities have ruled heavy, at drooping prices. Greek 
and Mexican securities have further declined in value ; but Spanish 
have changed hands at enhanced quotations. In the Railway 
Share Market there has been a fair amount of activity, and an 
almost general advance has taken place in values. 


On the 24th ult. Consols closed at 91} 3 for money, and 91} § 
for the present account. Yesterday's latest quotations were :— 
For money, 91 to 914; for the present account, 914 }; and for 
February, 913 4. 





The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Thursday week were as follows :— 
Thurs., Dec. 24.| Friday, Jan. 1¢ 
26 24 


Greek *e ee oe or oo 
Do. Coupons o oe ee 12 11 
Mexican ee 37 36 
Spauish Passive ee ee oe 34 34 
Do. Certificates oe oo ee 13 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe 69 70 
” ” 1862 ee 7 pi ex div 
»  Consolidés.. oe o° 47 47 


Subjoined is a comparison of the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways of Thursday week, with yesterday's latest 
quotations: — 





Thurs., Dec. 24. | Friday, Jan, 1' 

Caledonian .. os oe oe ee 120 122 
Great Kastern oe oe ee ee 49 50 
Great Northern .. ee oe ee 127 127 
Great Western... .. ee on irs 65 66 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe 11) 112 
London and Brighton... ee ee 107 108 
London and North Western oe ee 107 108, 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. we 44 
Midland es oe oe oo ee 130 130, 
North Eastern, Berwick .. oo ee 102 lod 

Yo. fork en ar 89 91 
West Midland, Oxford .. ve 41 42 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EQUIPOISE OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
IN 1863. 

HROUGHOUT a year which otherwise has been one of 
utter confusion, in which half the world has played the 
part most foreign to its own antecedents, in which Germany 
has been active and Italy calmly quiescent, Austria consti- 
tutional and Prussia given up to reaction, the movement of 
France and England has been distinct and traditional. On 
every great occasion France has been the innovating, England 
the Conservative power; France the motive force, England 
the resisting medium. Whenever an emergency has occurred, 
—war in America or disturbance in Europe, danger from 
Poles or risk from the attitude of Moldo-Wallachia, menaces 
from the Southern peninsula or appeals from the Northern one, 
France has endeavoured to act and England to delay action 
until the unavoidable hour had arrived. The entire force of 
Louis Napoleon has been expended on the preliminary object 
of getting England to move, the entire statesmanship of Great 
Britain on preventing herself from motion until the hour 
which seemed to her opportune. Such a neutralization of 
power so visible and affecting so many questions, has hardly 
occurred in our time, and it is well to ask if the result is one 

the British people approve. 

The system began with the invasion of Mexico, which, though 
it commenced in 1862, has materially affected the discussions 
and the fortunes of 1863. The invasion, as an invasion for con- 
quest, was wholly Napoleon’s act, and the Emperor of the 
French has maintained his line with unusual perseverance. 
He likes short and striking wars, waged for definite ends, and 
under the eyes of Paris; but in this instance he has fought 
for an object not yet visible, at a distance of half the world, for 
more than eighteen persevering months. He has been baffled 
mainly by the withdrawal of Great Britain, a wise and a just 
withdrawal, but one which rendered the French idea abortive. 
Had England adopted the secret programme, as she did the 
avowed one, and pushed on with France to “ regenerate” 
the decaying American State, Spain must have adopted it too, 
and the Mexicans daunted by an alliance no empire has ever 
withstood, would, in all human probability, have re-organized 
their institutions. As it is, the invasion has been almost 
barren, and Mexico is still in its long-continued anarchy, while 
the world has been spared the dangerous precedent of a 
Government overturned by the sword because its internal 
arrangements did not suit the ideas of its great allies. As a conse- 
quence flowing out of this expedition the Emperor has, through- 
out the year, been most anxious to intervene in the American 
civil war. Unless the South became independent he could not 
hope to retain even a preponderating influence in Mexico, 
while the failure of cotton interrupted the “ order’ he main- 
tains among working men, and the stoppage of tobacco 
threatened at one time to embarrass his finance. He pressed 
Great Britain, therefore, again and again to give up her 
watchful neutrality, to join him in advising, ¢.¢., enforcing an 
armistice, and so to accept the burden of arranging a revolu- 
tionary peace. Earl Russell, true to his love for freedom, 
declined to be pressed, and the Conservatives, true to their 
policy of doing nothing which can by any means be avoided, 
refused to censure Earl Russell. Great Britain did not take 
any counter-action, did not assist the North, or menace con- 
sequences if Napoleon acted alone, but simply refused to stir, 
and the blow inflicted through a medium so dense fell 
on its object without effect. Steel will not cut a candle 
through a few inches of water, and the North did not feel 
the terrible stroke from which England alone had saved 
them. Baffled once more on this side, the Emperor turned 
to Poland. Throughout the year that unhappy country 
has been given up to the executioners. In Lithuania Mou- 
ravieff has been deporting the whole of the upper classes, in 
Ruthenia the peasantry have been made virtual lords of the | 
soil, in the Kingdom an expression of discontent has been 
treated as acapital crime. In the spring the cry of the Poles 
awoke a fierce sympathy in France, and the Emperor, always 
ready for action but never for isolation, offered if England 
would only aid, todemand Poland’s freedom. England declined 
to co-operate, not as injurious or ungenerous, or as contrary to 
international law, but on the true Conservative ground, as in- 
volving consequences which it was not in the power of 
politicians to foresee. The idea of war was given up, for 
without British guarantees the Emperor might have en- 
countered the one external foe he dreads, a coalition of Europe, 
and Poland was left to struggle on. The Russian Government 


they not only provided no penalty for a breach of the law, but 
explicitly stated that none would beexacted. Then the Emperor, 
ever eager for action, devised a still larger scheme, announced 
his intention, if England would aid, of re-building the crum- 
bling edifice of European society. The world was called to 
council to redress all existing grievances, and substitute a 
new arrangement for the treaties of 1815. The first act of 
that council would have been to decree the right of Poland to 
freedom ; but still England remained impassive. She did not 
object to councils, or to the freedom of Poland, or to the 
evacuation of Rome, or to the surrender of Venice, or to any 
one of the changes probably included within the programme ; 
but she took her stand on the Conservative ground that any 
great change would involve in the end a great war, and that. 
discussion in order to settle questions which could only be 
settled by war was merely a mode of hurrying on a host of 
catastrophes all at once. She refused to attend; and as a 
Congress called without England would be simply a Congress 














with England as supreme arbitrator, the project fell to the 
ground. The resisting medium had once again deadened 
the force of the blow. Even in the last question of the year— 
the great and dangerous quarrel between the German people ahd 
Denmark—the two countries, while appearing to exchange 
characters, have really retained their tone. France urges 
Germany to action by simply remaining passive, for if she 
had threatened to enforce the treaty of 1852 Germany must 
perforce have remained quict within her own limits. England 
has been active but only in order to prevent action, inducing 
Denmark and threatening Germany into comparative modera- 
tion. The single object in this case also has been the Con- 
servative one—to preserve the peace and, so far as human 
passions admit, to maintain things as they are. 

Weare not by any means sure that in this review the policy 
adopted by Great Britain appears to advantage beside that sug- 
gested by France. It has, indeed, one great result, which with 
many judgments outweighs all others—it tends to preserve 
the peace. Human foresight is so small, the chances of any war, 
however just, so infinitely great, that we are not prepared to 
assert this view eitheruntenable orunjust. Had England assisted 
France in the matter of Poland, war might have been raging 
at this moment over half the world, and Europe would be in 
the cauldron with no statesman-Medea at hand. But apart 
from this grand result, the dignity of the attitude chosen by 
England—an attitude by which her whole strength is ex- 
hausted in merely resisting progress, —is fairly open to question. 
Earl Russell may have been right in each individual case, 
and, indeed, the only doubtful one is that of interference for 
Poland ; but the history of the year seems to indicate a prin- 
ciple which most certainly is not sound. That principle is 
resistance to change under all circumstances, but more espe- 
cially to change of which the Emperor of the French is to bé 
the moving force. The conduct of England in refusing to 
intervene in the American civil war was not only wise but 
righteous, for intervention would even now pledge us to a 
crusade aguinst freedom; but then it was not for that reason 
that the governing class abstained. They were willing enough 
to see the South triumphant, would rejoice even now 
to see the Union divided; but any action towards that 
end would have given up their idea of leaving all other 
nations alone. It would have been “ meddling” just as 
much as intervention for Poland, and the one case might 
have been used as precedent for the other. The refusal to 
intervene yields no proof that England is throwing herself 
heartily upon the side of freedom. She professes, indeed, to 
do it, and her people sympathize keenly with every insurrec- 
tion raiscd upon intelligible ground. But throughout the 
long discussion on Poland, and the short discussion on Con- 
gress, and the strangled discussion on the Christian subjects 
of Turkey, her action has been, on the whole, unfavourable to 
the nationalities with whom her people claim to be in per- 
manent alliance. France, with a despotic Government, has 
freed Italy, would have freed Poland, and will, if we 
permit, free the white races now subjected to the rule of a 
bad Asiatic horde. England, with a free Government and a 
people passionately anxious fer the diffusion of freedom, 
criticized the enfranchisement of Lombardy, held back when 
a promise might have enfranchised Venice, resisted the libera- 
tion of Poland, and would actually go to war rather than 
suffer the bonds of the Christians in Turkey to be finally 
broken away. In many of these instances, taken separately, 
her statesmen have been in the right; in none,*except that of 
Turkey, can they be proved to be in the wrong, but the whole 
taken together suggest a steady drift, which is net in accord 
either with our character as a Liberal power, our interests as 
a commercial people, or our dignity as the guardians of that 





sneered at despatches which distinctly laid down the law, while 
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tempered freedom which we alone among first-class navions 
for the present hour retain. Is there no policy possible which, 
while as free from danger as that which we now pursue, shall 
keep our action in straiter accord with our habitual talk? Is 
France always to be the Power to which the hopeless look for 
aid, England always the Power which arrests the assistance 
others are ready to grant? Is it our wish to be always 
prudent, and peaceful, and small ? 


M. THIERS OPENING THE TRENCHES. 
OUIS NAPOLEON is, no doubt, a man with great ideas, 
and in some respects, paradoxical as it sounds, of great 
pular ideas, but his originality of mind—never of the 
French type—has a curiously paralyzing effect on the group of 
politicians whom he has collected round him. The impe- 
rialist politicians are essentially clumsy; they are obviously 
embarrassed by their imperialist creed, much as a man might 
be whose arms and legs were suddenly doubled in size; they 
appear to walk upon stilts; they present the effect of a gro- 
tesque confusion of intellectual limbs. They tumble over 
their master’s constructive suggestions (which are not, indeed, 
always quite so easy to manipulate in the world of adminis- 
trative fact, as they seem in those grand apergus which he 
announces from the throne) with all the fervour and with 
all the awkwardness of raw discipleship. Even M. de Persigny 
and M. Michel Chevalier have not only not raised the Euro- 
pean estimate of the Emperor’s wisdom, but have even 
rendered it at times a laughing-stock to Europe. They 
are so obviously, though in the sincerest faith, brandish- 
ing notions foreign to their modes of conception, that 
there is something ludicrous in their exposition of the gran- 
deur of the Napoleonic Gospel. Providence had fitted these 
men, like most other French politicians, for the neat and 
poignant criticism and repartee of conversational debate. But 
the habit of preaching the missionary Napoleonic ideas has 
spoiled them for this caustic encounter of wits. They have 
become unequal to this thrusting and parrying, which should be 
almost a second nature, through thehabitof guarding themselves 
from attack with their master’s big historical ideas. They 
are as much embarrassed when these historical Napoleonic 
ideas can no longer be a refuge for them, when there is no big 
and shadowy principle under which they can take refuge, as 
if they had utterly lost the Frenchman’s art of using small 
weapons with precise aim and stinging effect. Attacked by 
the Orleanists, they are like Richard Coeur de Lion with his 
heavy black armour and partizan sword attempting to defend 
himself in the desert against the flying thrusts of Saladin. 
M. Thiers and M. le Vicomte Lanjuinais make as easy a 
prey of M. Vuitry and M. le Commissaire du Gouvernement, 
as if those excellent gentlemen were heavy-armed Germans, 

instead of poignant-minded, light-witted Frenchmen. 

Yet, it must be admitted that M. Thiers showed no small 
skill in his mode of attack. He chose a financial subject 
round which the confusing mist of ‘‘ Napoleonic ideas” could 
not easily be dropped. He declined to explain on that 
occasion his motives for returning to political life, craftily 
observing that though political ideas might sometimes separate 
the members of that Chamber, matters of pure business could 
not but unite them, since here, at least, all had a common 
purpose and common method. Having thus removed all 
chance of general issues, he said that, while regretting the 
Mexican expedition which had given rise to so great an 
expansion of the floating debt, he utterly disavowed all 
intention or wish to cripple the Emperor’s Government by re- 
fusing to sanction expenditure already incurred. Having 
thus narrowed the issue to the exact point in question, which 
was simply this,—whether in sanctioning the loan of 
12,000,000/. for the purpose of exchanging temporary for a 
more permanent form of public debt (or, to speak technically, 
of funding part of the floating debt) the Chamber should 
or should not take some guarantee that the floating debt 
should not only de diminished, but be kept down in at least some 
definite proportion to the increase of the funded debt,—he 
proposed an amendment to secure this. M. Thiers pointed 
out that the Chamber was about to sanction the transfer 
of 12,000,0007. from the temporary form of Treasury 
paper to the permanent form of French consols on the ground 
that the floating debt is injuriously large,—as much, in fact, 
as the market will float, without leaving any margin for an 
emergency. He simply asked whether it was reasonable to 
expect this without giving the people any securit 








to effect this by granting the loan, but at the same time 
altering the law which limits the issue of Treasury notes in 
the year 1864 to 10,000,000/. (an amount which may any 
year be increased, and was last year increased, by the issue of 
a constitutional imperial decree, to 12,000,000/.), and limiting 
the issue to 4,000,000/., or, at most, 6,000,000/. The effect of 
this would be to diminish permanently tht floating debt by 
the amount of 6,000,000/., unless the express assent of the 
French Legislature were attained to any extension. The 
Government, for their part, admit that this is their ultimate 
object. They grant freely that the number of Treasury notes 
in circulation is too great for any but a time of pressure, and 
leaves no margin for an emergency. They assert that this 
measure is not, in fact, meant to be a real increase to the imme- 
diate resources of the Government, but only to change the 
form of the debt. And yet they object to sanction the pro- 
posed guarantee, at all events for the year 1864. For that 
year, at least, they evidently wish to have the whole 
12,000,000/. at their disposal if they please. They say they 
will employ it in paying off the old Treasury notes, but 
they will not give up the right to issue new Treasury notes, 
even to the same amount, if they find occasion to do so. 

Nothing could be more awkward than the Ministerial 
mode of parrying the attack of M. Thiers. The old 
Orleanist leader did not scruple to state the true consti- 
tutional ground for the amendment. He was aware, he said, 
that a matter of 6,000,000/. was not big enough to involve 
any great question of peace or war. ‘If great events should 
arise, it is not the clause which we should have framed 
to-day that would stand in our way. Do not imagine it. 
It would not be 150,000,000 francs (6,000,000/.) that would 
be at stake then. Prepare yourselves for some thousands of 
millions, and for whole generations of debt, for the first war will 
not be an isolated war, it will be a war of which few amongst us 
will see the end and the results. . . . What is the kind of war 
which might be hindered by the precaution which we propose 
to-day? The little wars, Gentlemen, which are little, if mea- 
sured by their advantageous consequences, but taken together, 
end by ruining the Treasury,—Wwars like that in China, in 
Cochin China, in Japan where we have already drawn the 
sword, perhaps like that in Madagascar, certainly like 
that in Mexico.” To impede such wars a limit placed on 
the discretion of the Treasury to issue at will Treasury 
notes might be effectual, and M. Thiers honestly con- 
fessed that this was one of his main reasons for 
imposing that limit. The Government admitted the prin- 
ciple that in 1865, at all events, the re-issue of Treasury 
notes should be limited to 6,000,000/.—what reason could 
there be, then, for delaying till 1865 what would be most 
conveniently done simultaneously with the new loan, unless 
it were to enlarge the discretionary war power of the Govern- 
ment, so far as regards small quarrels only, in 1864? 

The speech was complete and crushing. The Government 
officials had no voice with which to reply. They had not 
courage to plead for extended resources during tle coming 
year, which was their real motive, no doubt, for resistance, 
They did not like to make it a question of confidence in the 
Emperor’s wisdom under the critical circumstances of the 
hour, for that would have looked like real expectation of war. 
There was no other general issue to raise, and so they took 
to cloudy arithmetic, and tried to puzzle the Opposition on 
that head. M. Vuitry, Vice-President of the Council of State, 
and M. le Commissaire du Gouvernement undertook to confuse 
the members on the details. The latter said that at 
least 6,000,000/., or even 8,000,000/. worth of the Treasury 
notes of 1863 would arrive at maturity and require to be 
paid off day by day in the first quarter of the new year, for 
which purpose they would only have the successive instalments 
of the new loan of 12,000,000/., which might probably be 
spread over as long a period as fifteen or eightecn months, 
and the new issue of Treasury notes, which could only amount 
to 6,000,000/. in all. The Government, remarked the official 
spokesman, would welcome M. Thiers’s proposal, if only 
they could hope for the new loan in a lump sum; but as it 
would only come in in small driblets at monthly intervals, 
and as they did not wish to be at the disadvantage, in fixing 
terms for the loan, which the urgent necessity of contract- 
ing it speedily would cause, they must decline the limitation 
for 1864 altogether. The plea was feeble, and M. le Vicomte 
Lanjuinais soon disposed of it. For the first three months of 
1864, he said, the Government would be in a much worse 


that the object of the measure should be answered, with-| position under their own plan than under that of the Opposi- 


out any pledge that this time next year the floating 
debt should not be as as ever, and the permanent 
debt 12,000,000/. larger, as well. 


| tion,—for while the Opposition proposed to give them the 


power at once to issue new Treasury notes of 1864 to ‘he 


M. Thiers proposed | amount of 6,000,000/., as well as to contract the loan pro- 
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posed,—the Government scheme only admitted of their re- 
newing the old Treasury notes of 1863 as they came to 
maturity, besides contracting the loan proposed. The resources, 
therefore, placed at their disposal by the Opposition for the 
early part of the year were much greater than those of their own 
scheme; but the Opposition plan had the advantage of apply- 
ing the screw later in the year, just when it would actually 
become necessary to draw in the expenditure, if they 
were sincere in their offer to acquiesce even in 1865, 
in the proposed restriction. After the first issue of the 
new Treasury notes to the amount of 6,000,000/., they would, 
on the Opposition plan, on/y have the instalments of the loan 
to look to in withdrawing the old notes from circulation. 
On the Government plan they would be able to replace all the 
old notes—that is, twice the amount offered by the Opposition 
—as they came to maturity, and have the instalments of the 
loan also. Hence, while the Opposition were more liberal at 
first, at the time when, according to the Government, the pres- 
sure of the new financial scheme would be severest, and less 
liberal only when the natural time for the reduction came, the 
Government proposed to embarrass themselves at first, in order 
to keep larger resources for the end of the year. Taken as awhole, 
the reply was so complete, so absolutely unanswerable, that 
it was not answered. The Government contented themselves 
with relying on their majority, and they were not disappointed 
in the result, for only 14 voted with the Opposition, even the 
Republicans being probably unwilling to cramp the discretion 
of the Government in the present state of Europe. 

But the intellectual victory was overwhelming. It did not 
require the remarks of the Vicomte Lanjuinais on the ‘all but 
impossibility” of presenting a direct amendment to the 
Assembly, and, on the eccentric restrictions of the bye-laws, 
to make it evident that the Government can rely a good 
deal even in that Assembly on other than intellectual 
intrenchments. But this debate is in many respects a 
dangerous omen for the Parliamentary power of the Govern- 
ment. ‘There is no assembly in Europe, least of all a French 
one, in which such intellectual victories as that of Boxing- 
day can be often achieved over the Government without 
bringing it into discredit. The Vice-President of the Senate 
and M. le Commissaire du Gouvernement and the rest of 
the official functionaries must look better to their intellectual 
fence if they are to stand their ground against the crafty old 
Orleanist who now leads the Opposition. 


THE WORK OF THE NEXT COLONIAL MINISTER. 
HE Duke of Newcastle is ill, and rumours that he will 
resign before the meeting of Parliament are multiplying 

fast. Mindful of the cool way in which the demi-official 
press denies every statement until it has appeared in the 
London Gazette, we neither believe nor disbelieve the report, 
but other rumours about his successor afford an excellent 
opportunity for examining the recent change in the qualifi- 
eations required of the Colonial Minister. The reports may be 
true or false, but they indicate the course of official opinion, and 
that opinion seems to us more than usually unsound. It 
considers the vacancy one which allows of large promotion, 
and entirely ignores the great change which is passing, and 
the greater change which is yet to pass, over our relations 
with the Colonies. Under the influence of that change,—the 
gradual rise of the Colonies into States,—the governors sent 
from England are becoming ambassadors, or, to employ an 
Indian word which exactly defines the position, Residents, 
men who with vast authority secured by law are still com- 
pelled to exert it under the form of advice, and it is time 
that their chief also should possess some diplomatic ability. 
Within the last hundred years the class of man selected 
for the Colonial Office has three times required modi- 
fication; twice the official mind has refused to per- 
ceive the necessity, and twice the refusal has brought 
us to or over the verge of a great catastrophe. Origi- 
nally the faculty demanded from a Secretary for the 
Colonies was that of Parliamentary management. He was a 
most valuable aid to the Cabinet, for he had plenty of time 
and patronage; and if he would only job well his work was 
allowed to be decently done. If he would only pick his 
governors with some decent attention to merit the Colonies 
wanted no more, and if he left his despatches unread for 
thirty years, so much the better for his patience and his sub- 
jects’ temper. They did not want to rebel, and as when not 
rebelling nobody cared about them, they managed local busi- 
ness according to local opinion, and, as Anglo-Saxons always 











ter of imperial government, and as the official mind could not 
perceive the change, and persisted in appointing people who 
devoted themselves to internal affairs, and governed abroad by 
rule of thumb, z.e., issued orders and thought their duty 
accomplished, the Colonies after a struggle were lost to the 
British Crown. Then the system was changed, and Colonia} 
secretaries, being selected to govern, were chosen from among 
men possessed of some inventive-capacity. A long succession 
of able ministers, with intervals which were passably filled 
by equally able clerks, succeeded in planting, fostering, 
and administering the immense range of possessions acquired 
since 1790 with very marked success. The fault was a 
manifest tendency, natural enough in the position, to assume 
the pedagogue’s tone, to treat the colonists as unlearned 
persons, who were pardonably, but still pitiably, ignorant of 
the very first principles of legislation and imperial rule, 
Earl Grey, late as he was in the series, never lost that 
tone, and that wonderful book of his on his own admi- 
nistration is crammed with despatches as full of sug- 
gestions as the memoranda of Jeremy Bentham, able as 
the private orders of Napoleon I., but written as if ad- 
dressed by a professor to pupils, or by a Commissioner of 
Customs to a group of admiring tidewaiters. There was 
no intentional arrogance, for Earl Grey, bad as his temper 
might be, would have addressed the same advice to the 
House of Lords in the simplest of styles; but the tone 
fretted the colonists almost past human bearing. They 
knew perfectly well how to sell or to keep their own 
lands, how to manage their natives, what to do with 
convicts, and what kind of tax was easiest for them to 
pay, and if they did not, they thought England had seldom 
to pay for the consequences of their blunders. The long ac- 
cumulation of petty discontents grew threatening to the 
Empire, so threatening that a few thinkers fell back on first 
(Anglo-Saxon) principles, and induced Parliament to cut the 
knot by conceding, sometimes in a reckless hurry, plenary 
powers of local administration. The discontent disappeared, and 
the catastrophe was averted, but one great cause of irritation 
was still allowed to remain. The Colonial Secretary still 
retained a sort of magisterial position, was expected, indeed, 
to interfere very much less than before, but was still allowed 
to speak, when he did speak, much as an Oxford tutor speaks 
to an unruly pupil. The colonists have never been 
dealt with as equals, men with equal right to their own 
opinions, electors who, if half-educated, were still very 
powerful at the hustings, but as children—people who had 
to learn wisdom, to obey without asking too many or too 
delicate questions. They might have ideas, for example, 
about the true relation of officials towards the press, and it 
seems that some of them had; but, the question arising, they 
were told that only one system was wise—that one being 
remarkably silly—and bidden like good boys to be quiet and 
follow that. Nothing could be more good-tempered, or better- 
intentioned, or less self-seecking than most of these despatches ; 
but they were very like the advice which friends are so 
apt to proffer about others’ tastes and ways, and which, 
though usually much more sensible than the said tastes and 
ways, leave an abiding sense of affront. 

In the tropical colonies this attitude, though it makes many 
a settler half a rebel, involves little political danger. The 
natives of Ceylon and Hong Kong, Guiana and the West 
Indies, the Mauritius and the military dependencies, if they 
study the matter at all, are very willing to think that the 
Colonial Minister, whom they hear of usually when he is snub- 
bing some local tyrant, is a beneficent genius to beheard with all 
due respect. But the Colonies proper, the continents and half- 
continents filled with men of our race, men just as self-con- 
ceited and able, energetic and unreasonable, as middle-class 
Englishmen are, fret and writhe under a tone so utterly 
unsuited to their growing importance as States. Australians 
do not want to receive official lectures on the advantage of 
convict labour, but to be dealt with as to the terms on which 
they will or will not consent to receive any portion of our 
crime. New Zealanders or men of the Cape do not require 
to be told anything about their relation to Maories or Kaffirs, 
but to be induced, for a price, to pursue the policy which 
England, in the interests of her trade, or her dignity, or her 
character for justice and mercy, is auxious for them to follow. 
Canadians need no instruction as to the disadvantage of joining 
themselves to the North, but to be clearly informed of the 
terms on which alone Great Britain will undertake the task 
of defending their straggling frontier. The work to be done 


do, if governing persons will let them alone, they prospered | is diplomatic, as much as if the Colonies were already 
greatly and fast. By and bye, as the Colonies grew, there | Sovereign States, and, indeed, more so, for sovereign States 
grew also a necessity for something approaching to the charac- | are seldom so tenacious as colonists, who long for and 
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et dread the attributes of independente. If the great 


Fortunately, however, on this occasion the warmest adv0™ 


a of dependencies with which we now encircle the | cates for making Christmas-tide a period of peace and good- 


world cannot be converted into a ring of hearty allies, the | will may be at ease. 


If we must have an election and a con- 


sooner they are got rid of the better alike for them and for the | tested election in Buckinghamshire, it is one in which the 


taxpayers of Great Britain. If they will not bear in return | 
for perfect protection some share of their own defence, leave | 
England some control over the jobbers who delude them with | 
Protectionist nonsense, and attend to imperial interests a little 
more in the matter of railways and harbours, they will 
yery speedily lose the support of the power on which they set 
so little store. If, on the other hand, they are willing, as we 
fully believe them to be, as, for example, the Canadians and 
the New Zealanders have this year shown themselves, they 
will secure another century’s growth without external com- 
pression, and we another century of admitted supremacy on 
the seas. To arrange the terms of that great treaty, to per- 
suade the Legislatures and to convince the officials, and to 
impart, above all, a new fone, the tone of mutual consultation, 
instead of command and obedience, into their relations with 
us, is the work which requires a diplomatist far more 
than a man skilled in mere administration. It is said that the 
Premier, if the vacancy offers, will promote Mr. Cardwell and 
bring Lord Wodehouse into the Cabinet in Mr. Cardwell’s 
position.. Why not let Lord Wodehouse do the work for 
which he is so well fitted at once? He has succeeded well 
even at St. Pctersburg, he is even now sent out to con- 
duct a really dangerous negotiation, why not leave him 
to conduct a negotiation more important, perhaps more 
dangerous, than any other? His entrance in such a post 
may be hard on Mr. Cardwell—who, however, has not of 
late increased the small claim he ever had on Liberal states- 
men—but Mr. Cardwell can wait much better than the 
Colonies can. His is just the kind of mind, able but hard 
and didactic, to fret them into discontent just when hearty 
good-will is alone required to secure a new and a lengthy 
lease of England’s imperial life. It does not lie in Lord 
Palmerston’s mouth to object that Lord Wodehouse is a Peer, 
and the Whig chiets, who for years have been regretting 
the absence of new men, may, now that thcy have secured 
one, consent to turn his talents to real account. 





AN ELECTION AT CHRISTMAS. 

T present there is rather a run against Christmas. The 
illustrated papers may give us pictures of impossible 
festivities, at which every one has a broad grin on his face, 
but no man was ever present at them. On the other hand, 
when our contemporary Punch constructs a model club, he 
makes: it a peremptory rule that every servant of the esta- 
blishment who in any way couples Christmas with merriment 
shall be summarily dismissed; and probably more grown-up 
people at least sympathize with the last exaggeration than 
with the first. If there ever was a time when Englishmen 
could be boisterously mirthful at will—when morris-dancers 
amused, and a lord of misrule was not a nuisance—it is as irre- 


combatants contend in the spirit of Squire Bracebridge and 
Sir Roger de Coverley. If New Year’s Day is to be given 
up to sitting in polling-booths and taking votes, the war will 
be carried on in all courtesy and the bribery oath be adminis- 
tered as little as possible. Of this, the proceedings at the 
nomination on Wednesday last may be taken as an earnest, 
where every one seems to have felt that it was nec to 
conduct himself in a sersonable fashion. The Shire Hall at 
Aylesbury was well filled, but so little of violence was 
apprehended that a small gallery was filled with ladies. 
The High Sheriff, of course, presided, descended from ances- 
tors, as the Liberal candidate did not fail to remind him, who 
were members of the old County Baronets’ Club, formed to 
oppose ‘‘the autocracy of the noble house of Grenville.” The 
Tory candidate, Mr. Robert Harvey, of Langley Park, whose 
chief claim on the electors seems to be that he is the brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Buckingham, was the happy provoca- 
tive of these traditions of a time when the spint of John 
Hampden was still alive in the county. His speech, perhaps, did 
not tell us much, but it expressed the good old Tory opinions 
in a good old Tory way. It was in Mr. Bracebridge’s best 
manner, and perhaps suited the audience better than a more 
studied harangue. He was of course prepared “to rally 
round our glorious Constitution.” This elicited great cheer- 
ing. The ballot he considered ‘‘a mean and shabby, 
a cowardly and sneaking contrivance,’—and these were 
certainly much the hardest words that were used that 
day—and he drew a rather funny picture of the two electors, 
one of whom would sneak to the ballot box with his voting 
paper ‘“‘hidden under his coat-tails,”? while the other of a 
‘“‘franker bearing” would say, “‘ I will show you my voting 
paper; it has Mr. Harvey’s name on it,” Church-rates and 
a persistent neutrality were as dear to him as the Game Laws, 
in the administration of which he saw no hardship; and he 
would preserve ‘ the union of Church and State, not in order 
to make the Church political, but the State religious.” That 
last sentence is certainly in the best Tory manner; it sounds 
so very venerable and means so very little, and as all men 
seem to be agreed that Mr. Harvey is a kind-hearted, honour- 
able, neighbourly, country gentleman, we do not doubt that 
he will make a very good county member; and if he does 
not add much to the genius of the House of Commons will, at 
least, not detract from its good sense. 

But the hero of the day was, to our mind, the Liberal 
candidate, Dr. Lee, of Hartwell Park. He is described as a 
mild and gentlemanly-looking country squire, of very vener- 
able mien, and his antagonist, Mr. Harvey, courteously ad- 
mitted him to be “ of acknowledged ability, of wide astrono- 
mical and meteorological celebrity, of broad acres, and of 
good county family.” If to this we add that from his cour+ 





vocable as a letter over which the jaws of the pillar letter-box 
have once closed. But if the simple noisy laughter of our! 
ancestors can no longer be so easily stirred, perhaps the moral 
effect of the season between Christmas and Twelfth Night is 
as great as ever it was. Even in business there is a lull, and 
Argus-eyed competition sleeps. If we do not exactly end our 
more inveterate quarrels, we do not prosecute them, and 
tacitly submit to a sort of medieval truce of God. Even 
that family dinner takes up many a little tiff before it has 
had time to grow into a squabble, for they who would have 
made no overture to each other meet as usual at the table of a 
parent, or an uncle, and forget it all. Thus—sneer at 
Christmas as we may—when one took up the newspaper and 
found the county of Buckingham in the throes of an election, 
there was a something in it which jarred on the feelings as in- 
congruous and unfit. There was bad management somewhere. 
Lord Chesham’s death is not of very recent occurrence, and 
this election should have been sooner or later. Is this the 
time, it may be said, to arouse the slumbering fires of party 
warfare—to set the atanswill Independent against the 
Eatanswill Gazette—and to abandon Aylesbury to the tender 
mercies of Billy Bluck and his crew? Open beer-shops | 
certainly smack more of the traditional Christmas; but, 
perhaps, of all our ancient customs, excessive drinking is that 
which even Lord John Manners would least wish to revive. 
Party spirit may have lost something of its old violence, but 
it is still a spirit of detraction and calumny, spleen and ran- 
cour. It still ‘* spoils good neighbourhood and makes honest 
gentlemen hate one another; besides that, it still manifestly 
tends,” if not “to the prejudice of the land-tax,” at least 
** to the destruction of the game.” j 

















tesy and benevolence he is equally beloved by his friends and 
tenantry, it would seem that the Liberals were provided with 


| a model candidate, and so, indeed, they were, for a Curistmas 


eltction. When the venerable old man, with his grey hairs, 
and voice “ fecble, but distinct,” came to the front of the 
hustings, it seemed as if we had got back to an older election 
in Worcestershire, which is as real to this generation as if it 
had actually happened. For of the candidate for Bucking- 
hamshire we may truly say that “all who know that shire 
ave very well acquainted with his parts and merits. He is a 
gentleman that is very singular in his behaviour, but his 
singularities proceed from his-good sense, and are contradictions 


' to the manners of the world, only as he thinks the world is in 


the wrong. However, this humour creates him no enemies, 
for he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy; and his being 
unconfined to modes and forms, makes Lim but the readier and 
more capable to oblige and please all who know him.” In this 
temper of universal benevolence Dr. Lee commenced his speech 
by bowing profoundly to the ladies’ gallery, for he is an advo- 
cate of woman’s rights, and would have the gentler sex voters 
as well as taxpayers, and esteems them as fit to sit in St. 
Stephen’s as on a throne. Frankly admitting his antagonist 
to be a “ good” candidate, Dr. Lee thought that the Tories 
ought not to monopolize Buckinghamshire, and wished that 
there were more candidates, so as togive the constituency a wider 
choice, and make the election a sort of sweepstakes, After 
this we do not need to be assured that the worthy squire is not 
actuated by personal ambition, has not a single paid agent, 
nor even “the Man in the Moon” retained as a canvasser. 
On ordinary subjects, such as the cession of the Ionian Isles, 
the reduction of expenditure and excessive game-preserving, 
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he spoke with moderation and good sense, and if we trace | their own defence but for the defence of Virginia. Politically 


something of the old whimsical simplicity in the desire to 
make ‘‘S. G. 0.” Bishop of St. Alban’s, we are more pleased 
to find that at the present moment he has kept himself free 
from religious intolerance, is pleased with the elevation of a 
Papist to the bench, and recognizes “‘ the fearless outspoken- 
ness” of Dr. Colenso, though he does not share his con- 
clusions. Dr. Lee is, we believe, a tectotaller, and if he 
confines his partizanship to an attempt to induce all drunkards 
voluntarily to take the pledge, there can be no harm in that ; 
and even his pet anti-tobacco theory is one which he shares 
not only with King James I., but with the late Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. This, of course, was the theme for all the witticisms, 
‘net only of the Tory speakers but of the crowd before the 
‘bustings. When Dr. Lee boldly avowed that he gave up Mr. 
Gladstone because instead of abolishing the tea-duty he had 
reduced that on tobacco, some wit in the mob shouted out, 
‘* What would you give the poor man in lieu of his beer and 
*bacey?”” Promptly the Doctor answered, smiling blandly as he 
spoke, ‘‘ Why what I now offer you, a tract,’”’ and immediately 
began tendering his anti-tobacco tracts to the High Sheriff and 
the gentlemen around. And before the laughter, which this 
sally called out, had died away, the venerable speaker com- 
pleted his victory by adding, with ineffable innocence and 
sincerity, ‘‘ And if any one present is ready to subscribe to the 
anti-tobacco pledge, I shall be most happy to take down his 
mame.” That day, at least, the Doctor was triumphant to 
the end, for the show of hands was decided to be in his 
favour. 

Writing before the result of the election is known, we are 
not at all sanguine that this victory will be repeated at the 
hustings. Yet it would be well that Buckinghamshire should 
not be quite given over to Toryism, and if the electors would 
not quite so tamely submit to the dictation of the great 
landowners. Nor in days when so many men are earnest 

:@nd proportionately hard, would the House of Commons be 
any loser if a Sir Roger de Coverley were once again to enter 
its walls. Dr. Lee’s crotchets could do no more harm than 
Colonel Sibthorp’s violence, or Mr. Drummond’s apostleship ; 
and the sight of that generous courtesy, that kindly benevo- 
lence, that naive simplicity, coupled with learning, station, 
and integrity, is something by which all may profit. The 
Buckinghamshire election may, perhaps, in a party sense, be 
-@ hollow thing, but it has at least given the world a perfect 
‘specimen of how an election should be conducted at Christmas. 





FEDERAL GAINS IN 1863. 
HE third year of the Secession War has turned wholly to 
the advantage of the Federals. Although they have 
endured two great defeats—Chancellorsville and the first 
battle of Chickamauga—yet from these their opponents were 
unable to draw any solid profit, while the Federals, winuing 
three great victories—Murfreesboro’, the second battle of 
‘Chickamauga, and Gettysburg, besides several smaller actions 
‘in Mississippi and Louisiana—have so far profited by them 
as to acquire the control of the Mississippi River, to grasp the 
line of the Tennessee, and to force the Confederates in 
Virginia to shelter themselves behind the Rapidan. The 
Federals have also established themselves on Morris Island, 
capturing its strong defences, and reducing the fumo:» Fort 
Sumter to ruins. They have overrun half Arkansas, and 
have interposed, at Brownsville, between the Confederacy 
and the Mexican shore of the Rio Grande, thus blocking up a 
port swarming with contraband traders. These fruits have 
been gathered in three several campaigns, and in order that 
they may be appreciated we must look at them closely and 
severally. 

At the beginuing of the year the Confederates were masters 
of the whole region of the Alleghanies, from the Potomac to 
Middle Tennessee. Their outposts were within a few miles 
of Nashville; their horsemen harricd the line of communica- 
tions with Louisville, and repeatedly broke into West Ten- 
nessee. They held the whole of the State of Mississippi, 
except a narrow strip about Corinth. ‘They had two strong 
posts on the great river, Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and 
‘between the two they had a regular line of transport from 
Arkansas and Louisiana to Mississippi. The very outposts of 
‘the Federals in New Orleans were in constant peril. On 
the western side of the Mississippi they were masters of the 
whole country, with few exceptions, from Southern Missouri 
to the Gulf. From these extensive territories they drew sup- 
plies of cattle and horses, as from the mountains of Tennessee 
they drew stores of minerals—iron, copper, sulphur. Nor 
these alone. A relentless conscription swept up the adult 
males, and Texas and Louisiana furnished men not only for 





the possession of the Lower Mississippi and the central course 
of the Tennessee was of great moment. By the first they 
raised dissatisfaction in the north-west and kept the Confe. 
deracy together. By the second they barred the roads into 
Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina, thus covering those 
wealthy States at the expense of the border land of Tennessee, 
whence the Federals might draw some recruits. The cam- 
paigns of 1863 have, in a great measure, torn away from the 
Confederates the great advantages which we have described. 

The first blow was struck by General Rosecranz. After 
Bragg’s fruitless irruption into Kentucky in 1862, Rosecranz 
had established himself in Nashville, and Bragg had posted 
himself at Murfreesboro’. In January Rosecranz moved out 
of Nashville, which he had taken care to entrench, and 
assailed Bragg. The action lasted three days, and although 
the Confederates were at first successful, capturing cannon 
and prisoners, yet so tenacious was the Federal general of his 
hold upon a weak place in the Confederate line, that, by 
forcing the fight on that side, and almost turning their right, 
he ultimately obliged Bragg to retreat and shelter himself 
behind the Duck River. By this conquest Rosecranz gained 
ground where he could form a strong camp covering Nash- 
ville, his base of operations, and where he could organize and 
train his army for decisive movements at an opportune mo- 
ment. 

The second blow was struck on the Mississippi. Hitherto 
the Federals had failed in every effort to capture Vicksburg. 
Seated on a bluff commanding a wide reach of the river, 
supported on one flank by the Yazoo and its swamps, and on 
the other by Grand Gulf, the mouth of the Big Black River, 
the garrison of Vicksburg defied a bombardment from the 
water, repulsed an attempt to storm it in front, frustrated 
every effort to break through the swamps and turn the lines 
from the north, and laughed at the vain efforts of the Federals 
to cut a canal and divert the course of the Mississippi. Ina 
happy moment the Federal General Grant conceived the idea 
of turning it from the south. The Big Black, rising in the 
heart of the State, enters the Mississippi a few miles below 
Vicksburg. ‘The railway connecting that place with Jackson 
and the great internal lines of communication crosses the Big 
Black. The plan of the Federal General was to land at Grand 
Gulf, defeat the small force at Port Gibson, hard by, and, 
pressing up the Icft bank of the river, interpose between the 
garrison of Vicksburg and the Confederate force at Jackson, and 
defeat both in detail. This plan he swiftly and skilfully executed. 
Having routed the Vicksburg garrison under Pemberton in a 
bloody action, he resolutely marched upon Jackson, defeated 
the force there, and destroyed a large quantity of rolling stock. 
Then, returning towards the Big Black, he defeated Johnston, 
who tried to obstruct his progress, and marching upon 
Huines’s Bluff, took the whole of the outlying works of the 
Confederates in reverse and shut up the garrison in Vicksburg. 
By these rapid and skilful movements he had not only driven 
his enemy from the field, but had changed his base from 
Grand Gulf to the Yazoo. The result was the surrender of 
Vicksburg after an obstinate resistance. During this time 
General Banks had overrun Louisiana from Brayshear City to 
Alexandria; then, returning to tie Mississippi, he had laid 
siege to Port Hudson. ‘The contemporaneous siege of these 
two Confederate strongholds, and the successful issue of both, 
for both fell nearly at the same time, is a striking proof of 
the resources and energy of the Federals. By the beginning 
of July there was not a single post on the Mississippi in the 
hands of the Confederates. henceforth the transit of men, 
and stores, and cattle, and horses, except by stealth and in 
small numbers, was effectually prevented; and although the 
existence of guerilla bands on both banks did not admit of the 
passage of shipping to any great extent, yet the Federals had 
gained the inestimable advantage of breaking the centre of 
the Confederate line, and of gaining possession of the great 
river as a military highway, and access to all its tributaries, 
From that time to this, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas have 
been obliged to provide for their own defence, and the States 
east of the Mississippi have been forced to do without the 
invaluable supplies incessantly until June flowing across the 
river. 

In the meantime, the campaign in Virginia had languished. 
The Federals held really but a little nook, a mere strip along 
the Potomac, for although Hooker at Falmouth faced Lee at 
Fredericksburg, yet the Confederate horse roamed at pleasure 
nearly round the Federal main body, and held the Shenandoah 
valley. In May General Hooker resolved to assume the 
offensive. He framed a very good plan, and for a moment 
fortune seemed disposed to favour him. He successfully 
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crossed the Rappahannock and threatened Lee’s rear, and his 
cavalry rode as fur as the James, and appeared for an instant 
before the ramparts of Richmond. But Lee’s fine generalship 
disconcerted the Federal commander. The defeat of Hooker 
at Chancellorsville is Lee’s finest military exploit. 
again, the Confederate was unable to prevent the Federal from 
carrying off the whole of his army, just as in December, 1862, 
he had failed to destroy Burnside. These are Lee’s two 
capital errors. Fortune gave him twice a Federal army, and 
twice he neglected the precious gift. Having allowed Hooker to 
escape and given him a month’s respite, Lee determined to 
try whether he could entice him to fight, at all events draw 
him away from the Rappahannock. He therefore, in June, 
moved off towards the Shenandoah valley with speed and 
secrecy, surprised and defeated Milroy at Winchester, and 
having failed to bring Hooker to action, boldly pushed over 
the Potomac into Pennsylvania. Perhaps this was the proudest 
moment for the Confederacy. The Federals were in dismay, 
the Confederates were exulting on the Susquehanna; some 
thought they were certain of Baltimore first and Washington 
afterwards. But, though a signal display of strength, the 
invasion of the North proved too much even for Lee. Meade, 
replacing Hooker, advanced towards Gettysburg, evidently 
with the design of seeking the enemy and fighting him for 
his line of retreat. Lee, knowing he was moving, but 
not exactly where, also moved towards Gettysburg. Thus 
the two armies met, and the Confederates suffered a bloody 
repulse. Forced to retreat, Lee fell back upon Hagerstown. 
Except on the supposition that the Federals were severely 
hurt at Gettysburg, and that Meade stood in some awe of Lee, 
we have never been able to account for the leisurely escape of 
the latter across the Potomac. Once over, he easily made 
good his retreat to the Rapidan, quickened, however, some- 
what in his movements by the progress of Meade along the 
eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge. Thus the fruit of the 
invasion of the North was a defeat on a pitched field and 
some plunder. Virginia remained the theatre of war. 

The misfortunes of the Confederates were not yet at an end. 
Rosecranz, who had been so long motionless before Bragg, 
moved in July. By skilful combinations he puzzled the 
Confederate General, and forced him out of his fortified lines 
at Tullahoma. This was a long stride towards the Tennessce. 
Having gained this ground, faithful to his system, he began 
to muke good his grasp of it, so that his progress might be 
sure. General Burnside, with a force largely composed of 
mounted men, was secretly marching through Kentucky, 
intent on turning the Cumberland Mountains, seizing Knox- 
ville, in East Tennessee, and cutting off the Confederate post 
in Cumberland Gap. As soon as Burnside was at Kingston, 
on the Clinch, Rosecranz marched to Stevenson and Bridge- 
port on the Tennessee. Bragg was again bewildered. While 
Burnside seized Knoxville and Cumberland Gap, Rosecranz 
threw his whole army over the Tennessee, and was working 
his way through the mountains into the rear of Chattanooga, 
when, growing alarmed, and having rallied to himself 
Buckuer from East Tennessee, Bragg retreated from Chatta- 
nooga to save his line of retreat. Thus, by sheer 
manuvring, had the Confederates been driven from the line of 
the Duck and Elk rivers, and now from the Tennessee. 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, the keys of these mountain 
regions, were in Federal hands. ‘The gates of Georgia and 
North Carolina were open. Seeing the peril, President 
Davis reinforced Bragg with Longstreet and part of the 
Virginian army ; and so swiftly, that, in ten days after his 
retreat from Chattanooga, Bragg was ready to fight. Le 
fought und won. Rosecranz, for some unexplained reasons, 
had failed to keep his troops together, and the Confederates 
attacking with decision the ill-jointed line, would have 
destroyed the army, had not Thomas on the left clung 
tenaciously to the road to Chattanooga until the defeated 
eentre and right had reached the rear. Now it seemed that 
the Confederates must recover the line of the Tennessee ; but 
utterly deficient in enterprise, General Bragg contented him- 
self with maintaining a partial blockade when he should 
have acted boldly an the Federal communications. The 
golden moments slipped by. Neglected by the Con- 
felerates, they had been used by the Federals. Two 
corps under Hooker were despatched from Virginia to 
Tennessee by the circuitous route of Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, a more remarkable feat than that of 
Longstreet’s passage through North Carolina and Georgia. 
More striking still is the movement of Sherman from 
Vicksburg vid Memphis and Corinth to Chattanooga, for 
he had literally to force a passage for himself as soon as he 


Yet here, | 


| had succeeded Rosecranz, to re-open the road to Bridgeport, 
and thus save the army from starving in Chattanooga. This 
| operation was effected with great skill in the face of the Con- 
federates. And now, hearing of the approach of Sherman, 
Bragg detached Longstreet against Burnside in the hope that 
East Tennessce might be re-conquered before Sherman could 
arrive, and that Longstreet again joining Bragg, they might 
together expel Grant from Chattanooga. Bragg’s calculations 
were unsound. Burnside fell back upon Knoxville and defied” 
Longstreet. Sherman joined Grant, and by skill and valour- 
the latter tumbled Bragg out of his mountain lines, took many 
prisoners and several guns, and swept him back to Dalton, 
in Georgia. Then sending Sherman towards East Tennessee, 
he drew back himself to Chattanooga, the prize of this lon 
and well-fought campaign. Sherman’s advance convin 
Longstreet, who, hearing of Bragg’s defeat, had tried and 
failed to carry Knoxville by storm, that he had better get 
away as soon as he could towards Virginia. This he did in 
the first week of December; and thus was the line of the 
Tennessee won by the Federals. 

It will be seen from this brief summary that the substantiah 
fruits of three campaigns have been reaped by the Federals ; 
that instead of hanging about the fringe of the Cotton States, 
they have broken through that, and made a_ breach in 
the great defensive lines; and that for practical military 
purposes they have cut the Confederacy in two. The great 
gains in the south-west are ample compensation for the failure 
of their generals to penetrate beyond the Rappahannock in 
Eastern Virginia, where the genius of General Lee stands 
between them and Richmond. Whether, in 1864, they will . 
be equally successful, and carry their arms into North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama is uncertain. Further pro- 
gress southward will depend mainly on the solidity with 
which they organize the new base on the Tennessee, and the 
skill which they exert to keep General Lee and a large army 
employed in Virginia. ‘he only things certain are that the 
Federals are determined to persevere, and that this determina- 
tion ensures to the war a great duration. 








TITACKERAY’S PLACE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

\ E are told in the life of Miss Bronté, that her first words 

after standing for some time before Lawrence's likeness of 
Thackeray were, “ And there came up a lion out of Judah.” She 
meant that the face expressed first of all to her mind a deep “ rage” 
at the treachery of human nature, in which a generous nobility 
and also a destructive fever of almost animal spite were blended 
in equal proportions. And she spoke with a true literary instinct. 
The peculiar power of Thackeray’s genius lies in the strange 
effervescence of these widely different elements,—a profound 
tenderness of feeling, a pathos of more than feminine delicacy 
and more than masculine comprehensiveness, with a power of cynical 
fury which is always impelling him to spring upon the selfishness 
and duplicities of human nature and tear them to pieces before our 
eyes in that animal transport of retributive passion which the lion 
symbolizes to the imagination. 

And these are the two striking characteristics of Thackeray’s 
genius which will probably take the first place in determining his 
true position in English literature. Ile can never be placed among 
the pure satirists, like Dryden, or Swift, or Pope, or even Byron— 
Byron scarcely ever shows real genius, except when the gleam of the 
cynical steel, or at the least his delight in the destructive forces of 
nature, bares itself to us in his poetry—nor ever among the pure 
humourists, like Addison, or Lamb, or Sterne, or Dickens,—nor 
among the pure artists, like Miss Austen, or Sir Walter Scott, or 
George Eliot,—but he will always forma class by himself as a 
| great satirical artist, blending almost equally the poignant and 
destructive venom of the satirist with the genial fertility of the 
creative imagination in which all sorts of life-like images spring 
up like flowers, and spring from germs which seem quite inde- 
pendent of the peculiar bias of the artist’s own character. 

Now it requires but little penetration to see how unique 
a combination of intellectual powers this is. The pure satirist 





| is filled with something between indignation and hate. We 


could as soon imagine Swift or Pope creating characters as 
life-like as ‘Thackeray, as we could imagine Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles, who assumed for himself the title of a purely denying 
genius (der Geist der stets verneint), claiming to take part in 
the work of divine creation. All great satirists, even those te 
whom no malignity can be imputed, who like Juvenal may be sup- 





quitted Memphis, The arrival of Hooker enabled Grant, who 


posed to write from utter scorn of their age’s corruption, concen- 
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trate their fire on fixed centres of evil, and find their inspiration 
in the rage which particular forms either of evil, or what is to 
them personally unpleasant and painful, excites in their minds. 
When Dryden drew his dark picture of Ahitophel, or Pope spit 
forth fire against Lord Hervey as 
“ This bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings;” 

or Byron scoffed at women and critics, and the vision of judgment, 
the fire was obviously kindled in an impulse in some sense the very 
reverse of creative. A picture, whether false or true, yet intensely 
realized as representing an existing grievance, acted like a blister 
on their imaginations, and they rose in insurrection against the 
original of that picture, striving to revenge the injury from which 
they suffered. We do not mean, of course, that the satirist can dis- 
pense with a vivid imagination, but only that he usually cannot have 
a creative one, for exactly the same reason for which the breakers 
would be impossible if the reef were abolished. The imagination of 
the satirist is a lashing imagination, great in conceiving newforms of 
scourge, new poison for its arrows, new barbs to lacerate its victim, 
but yet essentially determined by the obstacles against which it 
frets and storms. The imagination of the genuine artist is a 
brooding imagination, which gives birth in the exaltation of soli- 
tude to alland any images which a true sympathy with nature and 
the seeds of experience generate and mature within it. The 
mere cataract of vindictive thought which is of the very essence of 
pure satire would not only seem to be, but be absolutely incom- 
patible with the healthy travail of a great artistic imagination. 
You must conceive vividly (usually, also, either partially or falsely) 
in order to scourge effectually; but the first impulse to conceive 
must come from without, in a sense of personal irritation ; and so 
soon as a focus of personal resentment is well established there is 
little hope of any higher imaginative growth in the mind. 

Yet Thackeray certainly blended these widely different types of 
genius. There was a profound soreness at the bottom of his heart, 
—a rankling sense of the unveracities of all human life and the 
imbecilities of all human goodness which gives the key-note to all 
his works, Whatever he may write, as he himself says, 

“ He shows as he removes the mask 
A face that’s anything but gay.” 
And his moral is always the same :— 


“The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 


Who bade the dust from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 
Come, brother, in that dust we'll kneel, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus,” 
And yet this soreness is generally only just enough to give a specific 
determination, a constant bias, to the creative dreams of his imagi- 
nation. It turns into imaginative rage and scorn when the right 
moment comes; but he has the power to suspend, as it were, the 
acetic fermentation till after the completest finish has been given 
to the conception within him. There is always somewhere an 
(apparently unconscious) provision for either the scorn or in- 
tellectual pity which is to be afterwards called forth by 
his creations; but he can lie in wait for the true moment 
to express this, and in the meantime make his “ puppets,” 
as he loves to call them, live before our We see, 
indeed, from afar the weak spot, we feel the intended mark 
of the shaft still lying idle on the board, and we know that, 
almost without the satirist’s own knowledge, he is conceiving 
what shall yield him the opportunity of scoring away the 
proud flesh of human nature with that finely-pointed pencil of 
caustic with which he loves best todraw. But still his imagina- 
tion is in no way fretted by the excitement before the fit moment 
comes ; the living character springs forth as calmly from his mind 


eyes. 


as if creative power were his sole delight, and gives little hint that 
he is making a world, with the arritre pensée of laying bare its 
deformities, and feeding his scorn on its theatrical falsehoods. He 
is like a man who, while half-awake, gently impels his_half- 
finished dream in a particular direction, and conceals from himself 
the thought which induces him to exercise an unacknowledged 
control over the infinitely crossing network of his associations. In 
the same way Mr. Thackeray moulds his characters, especially his 


best characters, in a kind of pliant material, a moral india-rubber, | 


so that the slightest lengthening of a line here, or the contraction 





of a curve there, will change a smile of dignity into a grin of 
despair, or the severity of strength into the hardness of Savage 
recklessness. 

And Thackeray was assisted in this wonderful shading off of 
good into evil and strength into weakness—for, after all, the intel- 
lectual focus of his inquisitive imagination was always in the evil or 
weakness which he saw lurking underneath the goodness and the 
strength,—by the extraordinary tenderness of his sympathies, 
which made even this fierce imaginative craving for destruction a 
task of some personal pain, that he performs almost in spite of 
himself, and with sighs and tears of pity as well as of rage. He 
can harden himself absolutely, indeed, against the iron wickedness 
of absolute and successful selfishness. In Vanity Fair he never 
relents for a moment towards the Marquis of Steyne or even 
towards Jos Sedley, but he is always in his heart relenting towards 
Becky Sharpe, and cannot deny himself the satisfaction of making 
her voluntarily instrumental to his heroine’s happiness even at the 
lowest point of her degradation. It is this constant quivering 
of a note of tenderness amidst all the despicable and shameful 
things which he attributes to his worst characters, that really raises 
Thackeray’s satire so high above the level of all preceding satire. 
There is nothing but keen edge in the virulence of Pope or the 
scorn of Swift, and the imagination soon loses the power to feel 
when the same class of wounds are constantly inflicted. But 
Thackeray is always trembling with sensitiveness as well as flash- 
ing with rage. He trains our nerves to a finer and more delicate 
sense of tune before he dashes his hand with a fierce jar over the 
strings. He teaches us to recognize every sweet note, even when 
it is all but lost in the discordant scream of passion. He relieves 
the mind by long intervals of genial insight before he rends it with 
his imaginative fury at the lurking baseness, or at the imbecility 
of innocence. ‘Take, for instance, that wonderful portrait of 
Lady Castlewood in ‘ Esmond,” which roused Miss Bronté to 
protest against his habitually unfair treatment of women, in de- 
scribing a woman in many respects so noble- hearted, as listening at 
doors, as savagely jealous of her own daughter, and as feeling for a 
man almost in the position of a son the glittering passion of a feline 
tenderness. Yet how infinitely he increases the force of the satire 
by his intensity of sympathy with her love. A scene of more 
wonderful genius was scarcely ever conceived even by Shakespeare, 
than that in which she welcomes Esmond back after their 
partial estrangement ; it makes the reader’s mind quiver with the 
emotion of a woman whom he cannot in his own heart endure. 

“*T know it, I know it,’ she answered, in a tone of such sweet 
humility, as made Esmond repent that he should ever have dared to 
reproach her. ‘Iknow how wicked my heart has been; and I have 
suffered too, my dear. I confessed to Mr. Atterbury—I must not tell 
any more. He—TI said I would not write to you or go to you—and it 
was better even that, having parted, we should part. But I knew 
you would come back—I own that. That is no one’s fault. And to-day, 
Henry, in the anthem, when they sang it, ‘When the Lord turned the 
captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream,’ I thought, yes, like 
them that dream—them that dream. And then it went, ‘They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy; and he that goeth forth and weepeth, 
shall doubtless come home again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him ;’ I looked up from the book, and saw you. I was not surprised 
when Isaw you. Iknew you would come, my dear, and saw the gold 
sunshine round your head.’ She smiled an almost wild smile as she 
looked up at him. The moon was up by this time, glittering keen in 
the frosty sky. He could see, for the first time now clearly, her sweet 
careworn face. ‘Do you know what dayit is?’ she continued. ‘It is 
the 29th of December—it is your birthday! But last year we did not 
drink it—no, no. My lord was cold, and my Harry was likely to die 
and my brain was in a fever; and we had no wine. But now—now you 
are come again, bringing your sheaves with you, my dear.’ She burst 
into a wild flood of weeping as she spoke; she laughed and sobbed on 
the young man’s heart, crying out wildly, ‘bringing your sheaves with 
you—your sheaves with you!’ As Esmond had sometimes felt, gazing up 
from the deck at midnight into the boundless starlit depths overhead, in 
a rapture of devout wonder at that endless brightness and beauty—in 
some such a way now, the depth of this pure devotion (which was, for 


| the first time, revealed to him quite) smote upon him, and filled his 
| heart with thanksgiving.” 








And yet Thackeray never really liked this woman himself, and 
| successfully blends with every thrill of sympathy with her an 
undertone of profound aversion. 

| But what made Thackeray so great a satirist was not, after 
all, his rage and despair at the selfishness and falsehood of human 








nature, for he was equally alive to every noble and generous 
| sentiment, but a profound scepticism in any virtue springing 
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from a deeper root than high and honourable feeling. Noble- 
ness was to him only one of the forms of natural disposition, 
and he seems to have entertained permanent doubts of any deeper 
spring of principle. He felt that many men and women could not 
sully and stain their minds by any meanness or any selfishness, 
but his inquisitive genius, lifting up the outer garment of noble feel- 
ing, failed to detect any more solid groundwork beneath. As he un- 
wraps the gorgeous clothing, waistcoat after waistcoat, from George 
IV., and looking behind them all, declares that he finds—simply 
nothing; so he could not help lifting, or trying to lift, even the closer 
garments of generous feeling and tender sensibility from human 
nature, and peering beneath, and despondently resigning the search 
after any deeper spring of righteousness “ Be each, pray God, a 
gentleman,” he sings as the burden of his best wish for the young, 
and he almost expressly resigns the hope of anything deeper for man. 
He is ahomo desideriorum, yearning after what he believes to be im- 
possibilities, but sighing after them still, by which he is distinguished 
both from the pure satirists, who only destroy, and the purely 
creative imaginations which build on a foundation of faith. Had 
he only written those dreadful early works, in which every stroke 
is full of venom, “ Barry Lyndon,” the “‘ Yellow Plush Papers,” 
the *‘ Fatal Boots,” and so forth, he would never have taken that 
unique place in English literature which was reserved for the man 
who could fill us with a yearning love for the human nature which 
he was teaching us to distrust and sometimes to despise. But 
though it is his characteristic power as a writer to disappoint in 
some smiling way even the highest expectations which his more 
kindly art has first raised,—to make us feel, for instance, that 
Dobbin is after all a “spooney,” and even Colonel Newcome more 
noble than strong,—it is always with a generous melancholy that he 
takes up the burden of “ Vanitas vanitatum !” ‘“* Ah ‘ Vanitas vani- 
zatum !’” he said, in closing his greatest work, “which of us is 
happy in this world? which of us has his desire? or, having it, is 
satisfied? Come, children, let us shut up the box and the puppets, 
for the play is played out.” And that is the key-note of his 
genius,—the yearning to believe, the difficulty in believing, that 
there is anything deeper than human desires, anything which 
should limit our grief and mortification at their habitual disappoint- 
ment, Perhaps the unquenchable thirst which made him so 
‘great a satirist, may be already slaked, and the fever of that in- 
quisitive genius finally subdued. 





THE “CLUB” VIEW OF WOMEN. 

NOVEL has just appeared which, otherwise without much 
merit, is valuable as expressing exactly the club idea of 
women. ‘The heroes are all of the men-of-the-world class, as 
that class appears in novels, men who are tall and handsome, with 
** melancholy eyes” and perfect gloves, who fight duels and seduce 
low-born girls, are rigidly exclusive and “hospitable as Arabs,” 
talk bold rubbish about women to all the ladies they meet, 
use pet names among each other, and unite, in fact, as far as 
the novelist can manage it, the characteristics of the chevalier, the 
exquisite, and the blackguard. ‘They are absurd enough, but their 
conversation, as invented by “‘ Ouida,” has, or but for its cleverness 
would have, a dash of reality. The regular man of the clubs, who has 
no broader life, and who sets up as a ‘‘ man of the world” because 
he understands the gossip of a dozen houses in Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall, has a habit of talking of women just as De Vigne, and 
Colonel Sabretasche, and Lady Fantyre do in this offensive book. 
They and their talk have, on young men, a curious and a 
very disagreeable influence. Their one boast is that they cannot 
be hoodwinked, they know too much, no muslin can ever be drawn 
over their eyes. According to them, the sole objects of women, 
otherwise the most frivolous, evil-tempered and weak of beings, are 
money and power. Every mother is a mancuvrer, trying always 
to hook a good parti for her daughter, every maiden a mercenary 
actress seeking only to win a proposal from any one who will give 
her a good position. Any one who holds a different opinion is 
** green,” ** raw,” or saintly, or belongs to the class which is thus 
piquantly described :—‘* We young men believe in the innocent 
demoiselles, who look so naive, and such sweet English rosebuds 
at morning fétes, and do not dream those glossy braids cover 
empty, but world-shrewd little heads, ever plotting how to eclipse 
dearest Cecilia, or win old Hauton’s coronet; we accept their 
mammas’ invitations, and think how kindly they are given, not 
knowing that we are only asked because we bring Shako of the 





Guards with us, who is our bosom chum, and has fifteen 
thousand a year, and that, Shako fairly hooked, we, being 
younger sons, shall be gently dropped.” Even when the game 
is won, and the victim hooked, and the settlements signed, 
and the honeymoon over, the victor is not grateful. She is 
only an angel “until she is his wife! There is a peculiar 
magic in that gold circlet, badge of servitude for life, which 
changes the sweetest, gentlest, tenderest betrothed into the stiffest 
of domestic tyrants. Don’t you know that, when she’s engaged to 
him, she is so pretty and pleasant with his men friends, passes over 
the naughty stories she hears of him from ‘ well-intentioned’ 
advisers, and pats the new mare that is to be entered for the 
Chester Cup? But twelve months after, his chums have the cold 
shoulder and the worst wine; and she gives him fifty curtain 
orations on his disgraceful conduct, while he wonders if the 
peevish woman who comes down an hour too late for breakfast 
can by any possibility be identical with the smiling young lady who 
poured his coffee out for him with such dainty fingers and pleasant 
words when he stayed down at her papa’s for the shooting.” Why 
should she not be peevish, for nothing spoils the temper like dis- 
illusion, and if the club man may be trusted girls have little illusion 
to lose? ‘Take my word for it, my dear,” said the Fantyre, * if 
you find a woman extra simple, sweet, and prudish, you will be no 
match for her! Sherry’s a very pleasant, light, innocent sort of 
wine, but strychnine’s sometimes given in it, you know, for all 
that ; and if a girl cast her eyes down more timidly than usual, 
you may be pretty sure those eyes have looked on queerer scenes 
than you fancy.”” That in the book is the opinion of an old, ill- 
born, titled rip, but it is also the opinion current among the class 
which makes ‘ knowingness” its first boast, the class to which 
young men look for education in the world’s ways, and for 
which articles like one which appeared recently in the Saturday 
Review on ** Wives” are mainly written. Such men naturally abhor 
marriage, and not seeing their way to denounce it absolutely—for 
the world must be peopled, and there is a time when the Hay- 
market no longer charms, and, besides, some women have money— 
they direct their artillery against early marriages. ‘The poor have 
no business to marry at all. A clergyman, for example, as one of 
them wrote to the Times the other day, has no more right to a wife 
on 3001. a year than to a tilbury, or a pack of hounds, or any 
other luxury. The notion that a bachelor clergyman is distrusted 
by his congregation, and deprived of half his influence, and that 
it may be his duty to marry, never entered,this worthy’s head. 
As to the rich, they should postpone the fatal moment as long as 
ever they can. Usually they only choose girls who, the moment 
they find them out, they will regard with sick loathing, with whom 
they have not an idea in common, and whose children, says 
Sabretasche, with the funny ignorance of your regular “ knowing 
hand,” they will, therefore, hate. The truth is that husbands and 
wives who do not love each other much usually turn to the 
children in hope of the return of affection which most 
human beings crave, and a very fair proportion are happy 
enough to find; but we may let that pass. Even if you are 
not deceived, says the Colonel, and your wife is just what you 
hoped, you have lost your pleasant freedom, your right of doing 
your will, and plunged head foremost into an ocean of expense. 
Ouida’s heroes are all as rich as the snobbish individual who wrote 
last month on country-houses in the Cornhill says those who invite 
their friends ought to be, so he does not make quite so much of 
the money question. But the expense of a wife is usually the 
grand staple of these diatribes, the cost of her silks, and her 
maids, and her valetudinarian habits, and if a step higher in 
grade, of her inevitable passion for society. Under such teaching 
men learn to believe that marriage is a ‘‘ rash step ” till they have 
attained a position which, except among eldest sons, is seldom 
gained before the shady side of forty. 

We say nothing of the immorality of all this, for facts, if they 
be facts, are always moral, and if late marriage, or celibacy, and 
all their consequences are really necessities, there is nothing to 
do but sigh over the want of skill Providence has shown in 
establishing human society on such an unworkable _ basis. 
There can be but one moral law in such matters, for there is a 
revelation older than Scripture assigning one man to one woman, 
and that is the law of numbers. ‘The sexes are born equally, and 
every man, therefore, who accepts the Haymarket theory simply 
helps to corrupt women belonging to men with as rightful claims 
as himself. But it is not of morals we wish to speak, for though 
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they lie at the root of the matter, they cannot now be honestly 
discussed in print. To prove the truth on the right side one 
inust use the pen upon points which the world has agreed to 
discuss with the tongue only, and violate a conventional rule we 
have not the nerve to break. It is on the singular ignorance 
revealed in this view of life that we wish to animadvert. ‘lhe 
business of the ‘man of the world” is to perceive and to argue on 
facts, irrespective of all other considerations, and the men of the 
world who ta!k like this, simply ignore the facts. They must know 
them, for they cannot all be children of divorcées, or brothers and 
fathers of Lady Fantyre’s “ prudes,” but they get their minds into 
a groove, and become as conceited and narrow as the wor- 
shippers of the Record, who, by the way, look on human 
nature from exactly the same point of view. Because a class 
which they know partially, which is very small, and which is not 
half so worldly as it is good ton to appear,—there are hundreds of 
women who would rather be caught in a dangerous flirtation than 
kissing their husbands—is apt to manceuvre and flirt for gold, 
and make up for the tedium of loveless marriages by the gratifi- 
cation of vanity, therefore those statements are true of all who 
make up society. As a matter of fact, known to all men who 
have seen something beyond Piccadilly, they are not even half 
truths. In the fierce struggle to which English life permanently 
tends, mothers, no doubt, acquire the habit of wishing that their 
daughters may ‘ settle well,” or even of trying by little arts to make 
them accessible to the *‘ best men,” but as to manceuvring, half 
of them have too little jinesse, and a large section of the other half 
are daughter-worshippers, whose one idea is to forward their wishes, 
and not their own. It is to mamma that young ladies turn for 
defence against mammon-worshipping papa. As to the girls them- 
selves, their permanent tendency is not as a mass to make love to 
the eldest sons, but, to use novelist’s slang, to “throw 
themselves away on the detrimentals.’ The true charge 
against them is not one of mercenary motives, but of simple 
silliness, and a tendency to imitate men, and be caught by a 
pretty face. The majority are neither mercenary nor silly, but 
quiet, sensible women, eager, perhaps, for change and excitement, 
but content, nevertheless, to wait till some man asks them whose 
manner, and brain, and position, and face promise them some 
decent chance of passing life happily as wives and mothers. Their 
motives of choice, nine times out of ten, are precisely the same as 
those which actuate men, with the difference that girls lead 
better lives, and have not the same wide range. ‘They can- 
not ask, and so frequently miss the man their own judgments 
would have selected. So, too, with wives. So far from wives 
being expensive, the common voice of the world pronounces them 
the best of all possible financiers, and their cost as more than made 
up by the fortune their economy secures. The children are costly 
as they grow up; but any moderately candid man who has found 
a good wife will allow that he used to waste more money asa 
bachelor upon things he could not recollect than all his wife ever 
cost him. The instinct of wives, particularly if the husband has 
married early, and they have fought up the hill together, is to be 
a little too saving,—too unable to believe that prosperity can be 
real. As to the Colonel’s peevish and slatternly dame—there we 
touch the root of the whole mischief. Men who can govern their 
households with a firm but gentle hand never have these annoyances 
to meet; but that is precisely what these men feel that they could 
never do. Their notion of the relation is acompound of harshness 
and uxoriousness, as far as possible from the reality, and of the 
friendship which is, or should be, at the bottom of house- 
hold love, they have not formed a conception. As a rule, 
where the tie is a tolerably happy one, husband and wife 
hardly restrict one another more than any pair of intimate 
friends would do, and are at least as ready to make sacrifices for 
each other’s comfort as any pair of friends would be. Of course, 
there are bad wives, and ill-mated wives, and wives whom Provi- 
dence meant for old maids, but let these gentlemen look round, 
beyond the small hardened circle in which they choose to live, and 
decide which has the majority. ‘Lhere is a chance of blunder of 
course, particularly as to both the wife and the husband’s temper, 
but there is little courage in resigning from fear of that chance the 
only prospect most men have of enjoying the luxury and the sup- 
port of a true and perfect friendship with a person whose sex 
deepens the feeling into passion, who can never be her husband's 
rival, and who throughout life must, even against her will, be 
interested in his interests. Coventry Patmore’s view may not 
always be absolutely true, but it is always truer than that of 
Colonel Sabretasche. 


| THE MONTAGUS—(SECOND PERIOD). 
we ) branches of the Montagus, each of remarkable promise, 
had passed away, but the stem still stood untouched, 
| Edward, the eldest son of the evil lawyer who bribed and 
bowel himself into the ermine and a peerage, was a man of 
whom any family might be proud, for he is the Earl of 
| Manchester of the great Civil contest. He was educated at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, attended Prince Charles on 
| his expedition to Spain, and was made a Knight of the Bath on 
| his coronation. He entered the House of Commons in the first 
| Parliament of that reign for Huntingdonshire, and sat till, in May, 
1626, he was summoned to the Upper House in his father’s barony 
of Montagu of Kimbolton. He was more generally known, how- 
ever, by the courtesy title of Viscount Mandeville. Hesoon became 
a leader of the Puritan and popular party in the Upper House, 
and, in 1640, was one of those peers who advised the King at York 
to calla new Parliament, and afterwards acted as a Commissioner to 
treat with the invading Scotch Covenanters. His name was one of 
those forged by Lord Savile to the letter of invitation to the Scots. 
In the Long Parliament Mandeville pursued the same popular 
career, being always in the van of the Puritan minority in the 
House of Lords. IIe was, as is well known, impeached of treason 
by the King along with the five members of the House of Commons 
in January, 1642. Henceforth his career was determined still more 
decidedly on the Parliamentary side. He raised a regiment at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and became their colonel. He next had a 
major-generalship in some of the eastern counties, which was 
extended, on the superseding of Lord Willoughby of Parham, to 
the command of all the Eastern Association. Here, with Cromwell 
as his second in command, he contrived to gain success after 
success, till their return to the eastern counties after the battle of 
Marston Moor. Then differences sprang up between the Earl, 
for such he had become by the death of his father, and Crom- 
well, on questions respecting the sectaries who formed so large 
a part of Cromwell's regiments, and whose extreme opinions 
were distasteful to Manchester, who was a Presbyterian. These 
differences were fostered if not created by the Scotchman Craw- 
ford, the third in command, and we find both Manchester and 
Cromwell in London busy in securing support against each other. 
Manchester took counsel with the Scotch Commissioners and Essex, 
while Cromwell relied on the House of Commons, a great majority 
of whom were weary of the existing conduct of the war. Essex’s 
defeat and surrender in the west led to the consolidation of 
his army with Manchester’s, and the second battle of New- 
bury, in which Manchester had the command. ‘The dissatis- 
faction at the results of this battle led to inquiry into the causes 
and counter-statements and charges by Manchester and Cromwell. 
These led to the Self-denying and New Model ordinances, which 
removed Manchester from his command. He still remained, 
however, one of the Committee of Government at Derby 
House. He had been previously elected Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and became Speaker of the House 
of Lords, and afterwards as such, in 1646, was appointed along 
with William Lenthall to take charge of the New Great Seal 
until regular Commissioners should be appointed. He held it ac- 
cordingly till 1648. Manchester’s political course was now again 
tending towards the party of which Cromwell was a leader. Craw- 
ford, the promoter of discord between them, had been killed at the 
siege of Hereford, and when Denzil Holles and the extreme 
Presbyterians carried matters to such lengths in the July of 1647, 
and brought down mobs to coerce the Houses of Parliament. 
Manchester and Lenthall, with the Independent and moderate 
Presbyterian members of the Houses, withdrew, and repaired to the 
army of Fairfax and Cromwell, by whom they were soon re- 
stored to their seats. Manchester, however, resisted the trial of 
the King, and after the establishment of the Commonwealth with- 
drew from public life. He never, however, quarrelled with Crom- 
well, though the popular historians say he did, and he was named 
by the Protector one of the Peers in his new Upper House. That 
House bruke down, Manchester, like the rest of his order, declin- 
ing to sit with the great country gentlemen and high officers out of 
whom Cromwell hoped to manufacture his new noblesse. With the 
rest of the Presbyterian peers he promoted the Restoration, was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Huntingdonshire, was cajoled or intimi- 
dated into sitting among the judges who tried the “ Regicides,” 
and persuaded the City to advance 100,000/. for Charles IT.’s mis- 





managed Dutch war ; but he never took any part in Stuart politics, 
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and died May 1, 1671, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Ile 
was called a “sweet meck man ;” but though pardonably amiable 


‘produced the King’s proclamation declaring all who took it 
traitors. He was expelled the House on December 3, 1642, and 





committed for thirteen days to the Tower, and on his release retired 
from public life. He had purchased from Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
yent us from looking upon him as a tool in anybody’s hands. | of Hinchinbrook, the estate of that name for 3,060/., and 
He hal decided opinions, and took his own course certainly it has remained ever since the principal seat of this branch 
more independently than most men of the time, and though not a | of the Montagus. Edward, his son, took the popular side, 
man of the highest ability, was possessed of qualities which, had he | became Cromwell's right hand in the eastern counties, distinguished 
not been eclipsed by greater men, would have secured for him | himself in the storm of Lincoln in May, 1644, fought at Marston- 
a higher reputation than he actually achieved. His sitting in Moor, Naseby, and the storm of Bridgwater in 1645, com- 
judgment on the “‘ Regicides,”—most of whom had been his. former manded four regiments at the siege of Bristol, and was one 
companions in council or in arms,—has been severely criticized; of the officers who signed the capitulation when Prince 
but although a man of sterner stuff might have declined the office, | Rupert surrendered the city. He entered the House of 
it must be remembered that they were few, indeed, who at that Commons as Knight of the Shire for Huntingdon, and 
epoch had the moral courage to risk the loss of their fortunes, if |down to the year 1648 worked with the Independents. In 
not their lives, by setting themselves up as opponents of the wishes | that year he retired, dreading the military encroachments, but 
of the Crown. Robert, his eldest son and successor, as second Earl the rise of Cromwell, his intimate personal friend, re-opened 
of Manchester, was not a man of any note, and died at Montpelier | the path, and he was appointed in 1653 one of the Com- 
in March, 1682. His son and successor, Charles, fourth Earl of , missioners of the Treasury and Admiralty. He thenceforward 
Manchester, was a man of greater energy of character. Disap- | turned his attention to the sea, and joined Blake in the 
proving of James II.’s measures, he retired from Court, and at the | direct command of the fleet. He was one of the sixty-two 
Revolution secured Huntingdonshire for the Prince of Orange, | nominated by Cromwell to his ‘other House "—an assembly not 
raising a body of horse for his service. He was present with Wil- | to exceed seventy in number, nor to be less than twenty-one, to be 
liam at the battle of the Boyne, and was at the siege of Limerick. | for life, and on the death of any member the vacancy not to be filled 
In 1696 he was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary ‘to the Re- | up except with the approbation of the existing members. It was 
public of Venice, and three years afterwards went in the same | intended, doubtless, as astep toan hereditary House, and was meant 
capacity to Louis of France. In 1707 he was re-appointed Am- “at the time as a check to the House of Commons, which had been 
bassador to Venice, but had no further employments during the | proceeding against religious fanatics like Naylor and other persons 


and very open to the influence of persons about him, he had 
peculiarities of temper, and a certain quict obstinacy, which pre- 





reign of Anne. 
of the Gentlemen of the Bedehamber, and in April, 1719, as head of 
a great Hanoverian House, was created Duke of Manchester, and 
died in January, 1722. The Dukes of Manchester have not 
been a distinguished iine of Peers. William, the second Duke» 
was one of the Lords of the Bedchamber to George I. and 
George II., and in 1737 Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
and died October 21, 1739, being succeeded by his brother Robert, 
third Duke, who sat in the louse of Commons for Huntingdon- 
shire in 1734, and was Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Caroline, and 
afterwards a Lord of the Bedchamber. After the accession of 
George III. he was appointed Chamberlain to Queen Charlotte, 
and died May 10, 1762. His younger son, Lord Charles Mon- 
tagu, was M.P. for Huntingdonshire and Governor of South Caro- 
lina. George, his eldest son, and fourth Duke of Manchester, was 
a Lord of the Bedchamber in 1763, and in 1780 Master of the 
Horse. He was sent as ambassador to Paris in 1783 by the 
Shelburne Ministry, along with David Hartley, to conclude thé 
treaties of peace with America, and signed them at that city on the 
memorable 3rd of September. He died September 2nd, 1788. 
William, his eldest surviving son, the fifth Duke, who married 
a daughter of the Duke of Gordon, was Governor of Jamaica in 
1808, and was also collector of the Customs for the Port of Lon- 
don. He died March 18, 1843. His eldest son and successor 
George, sixth Duke, was a commander in the Royal Navy. He 
married first the daughter and heiress of General Sparrow, of 
Brampton Park, Huntindongshire, by Lady Olivia, daughter of the 
Earl of Gosford—and this lady is the mother of the present Duke, 
and of the present Lord Robert Montagu, M.P. The Duke 
married secondly a very young Irish lady, and a suit between him 
and his sons ensued, which caused some public scandal, and did 
not redound much to the credit of either party. He was a strange 
man, of strong Evangelical opinions, and author of some pro- 
phetic commentarics. His resemblance to the portraits of the 
second Earl of Manchester, the Parliamentary General, was very 
striking. He died August 18, 1855, and was succeeded by William 
Drogo Montagu, the seventh and present Duke of Manchester, 
a man of respectable but not remarkable abilities. The family 
for the last generation or two has belonged to the Tory party, and 


now the younger brother of the Duke, Lord Robert Montagu, | 


holds a prominent place in their ranks. 

We turn to the second existing branch. Sidney, “of 
Barnwell,” the sixth brother of the first and worst Earl of 
Manchester, was Groom of the Bedchamber to James I., and 
was knighted by that monarch; he became afterwards one 
of the Masters of the Requests; but his only notable act 
was connected with the rebellion. He was sitting for Hunt- 
ingdonshire when the oath to live and die with the Earl of 
Essex was tendered to the House, and not only refused it, but 


After the accession of George I. he was made one | 


with a severity which the Protector could not interfere personally to 
| check without coming into direct collision with Parliamentary 
authority. The first nominations included a considerable sprinkling 
of the old Peers, and their sons, and relatives, joined with many of 
the leading gentry, officers of the army and navy, statesmen and 
members of Parliament, and the most active adherents of the 
Puritan party ; Presbyterians and Independents alike, including a 
certain number of men who had risen from the lower ranks of 
society. ‘The House actually met and transactel] business, though 
no regular record of their proceedings remains. Their proceedings, 
however, were stultified by the steady refusal of the House of 
Commons to recognize their existence. At the downfall of Richard 
Cromwell, Montagu was at sea, “ arbitrating ” in a warlike fashion 
between the Danes and Swedes; but the restored “‘ Rump” tried 
to conciliate him by naming him jointly with Algernon Sidney and 
others to negotiate a peace with Denmark, and afterwards 
jointly with Monk to the command of the fleet. Montagu’s 
conduct at this crisis is the only blot on his political reputation. 
He had been ardently attached to the Cromwell family, and hated 
those who had overthrown it. Charles knew this, and at once 
made overtures to him, and Montagu consented to accept the 
command of the Commonwealth fleet, with the sanction of the Stuart 
Prince, and the understanding that it was to be used in case of an 
opportunity to forward the Restoration. In this matter he acted 
independently of Monk and anticipated him, and the latter never 
forgave this action, nor did, of course, the Commonwealth men. 
He brought over the King to England, and on the day after 
his landing at Dover, Charles sent him the Order of the 
Garier, and on 12th July, 1660, he was created Baron 
Montagu of St. Neots, Viscount Hinchinbrook and Earl 
of Sandwich, Master of the Wardrobe, Admiral of the Narrow 
Seas, and Lieutenant to the Duke of York, then Lord High 
Admiral. The rest of his life was merely an uninterrupted series 
of naval services, in which he was generally eminently successful. 
He also gained great popularity in the navy by opposing the pro- 
motion of relatives of Peers, who had no other merit, and thereby 
gave great offence to the Duke of York. In 1672, in the war 
with the Dutch, lying in Solebay, off the Suffolk coast, as 
second in command to the Duke, he strongly warned him of the 
danger of their position ; but the Duke tauntingly replied that he 
said so because he had fear. The combined English and French 
fleets were surprised by De Ruyter and entirely defeated. In the 
engagement which ensued Sandwich’s own ship, the Royal James, 
took fire, and refusing to leave it, in consequence of the Duke’s 
taunt, he was blown up init, May 28, 1672, the Duke being greatly 
blamed for not succouring him. ‘This Montagu paid with his 
life for his treachery to the Commonwealth in behalf of the House 
of Stuart. One of his younger sons, Sidney, was, by the heiress of 
Sir Francis Wortley, the father of Edward Wortley-Montagu, the 
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husband of the celebrated Lady Mary, and the father of the 
eccentric Edward Wortley-Montagu. The Earl's eldest son, 
Edward, second Earl of Sandwich, was not a man of any note, 
and died in February, 1689. His son and successor, also an 
Edward, third Earl of Sandwich, was Master of the Horse 
to Prince George of Denmark, and died October 20, 1729, 
being succeeded by his grandson, John, fourth Earl, who was a 
man of a very different intellectual stamp to his immediate pre- 
decessors. Though not by any means remarkable for high ideas of 
public conduct, and of the most licentious private character, 
he had great administrative powers, great energy of mind, 
and some decision of character, together with great applica- 
tion to business. From his hour of rising, at six, till dinner-time, 
he was absorbed in public business. When young he had visited 
Cairo and Constantinople, as well as Italy and most of the Courts of 
Europe. He attached himself to the Bedford party, and when the 
Duke was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty in December, 
1744, he was named one of the junior Lords. In November, 1746, he 
was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the States of Holland, 
and afterwards to the Congress of Aix-le-Chapelle, being sent to 
conduct the preliminaries to the treaty of peace there, May, 1748, 
nominally as assistant, but really as manager of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. In February in the same year he was appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty and a Privy Councillor, and soon after a Lord 
Justice, during the absence of the King in that year and in 1750. 
In 1751 Pelham, finding the Opposition weakened by the death of 
the Prince of Wales, and the renewed friendship of his brother 
Newcastle, resolved to get rid of the Bedfords, and as a step to 
so doing dismissed Sandwich. He remained out of office till 
December, 1755, when he was made Vice-Treasurer, Receiver- 
General, and Paymaster of Ireland and Treasurer of War there. 
In February, 1763, he was nominated Ambassador to Spain, but 
the legation was not carried into effect, for on George Grenville 
succeeding Lord Bute at the head of the Government in that year 
he appointed Sandwich to his old post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, instead of Charles Townshend, for whom it had been 
originally designed. In August of the same year he was appointed 
one of the principal Secretaries of State, in which office he con- 
tinued till July, 1765. During this period he gained his celebrated 
sobriquet of * Jemmy Twitcher,” from his violent attack on the 
blasphemous and obscene poem of Wilkes, called ‘‘ An Essay on 
Woman,” of which only eleven copies had been printed for presents 
to friends, of one of which the Government, in a very discreditable 
manner, got possession. Being written as a parody on Pope's 
** Essay on Man,” it was dedicated to Sandwich instead of Boling- 
broke, and began, ‘* Awake, my Sandwich!” instead of “ Arise, my 
St. John !” and there were notes professed to be written by Bishop 
Warburton. Sandwich, in terms of virtuous indignation, de- 
nounced the character of the publication, and said it was a libel 





on a Bishop, a member of that House, and the House ultimately 





gated him to his last voyage, and when Admiral Rodney wag 
made a Baron, Sandwich claimed for him an Earldom, observing 
that his own ancestor had been made an Earl and Master of the 
Wardrobe for three lives. In 1783, under the Coalition Cabinet, 
Sandwich took the office of Ranger of the Parks, and was dismissed 
from it with them. He then retired into private life, and 
died April 30, 1792. Among other romantic incidents of his 
life, his connection with Miss Reay, an actress, by whom he had 
nine children, terminated most tragically, she being shot by a 
clergyman who had fallen in love with her. One of her sons by 
the Earl, Basil Montagu, obtainéd considerable reputation as a 
barrister and as the editor of Bacon’s works, and the first who 
attempted to vindicate that great man’s moral character. The 
Earl was succeeded by his son John, fifth Earl, who with his 
son George John, sixth Earl, and his grandson John William, 
seventh and present Earl, present nothing calling for parti- 
cular notice. To sum up a narrative which must have struck our 
readers as unusually dislocated, the great House of Montagu possibly 
springs from a bastard of the great Norman family, obtained its 
first wealth from a Sequestrator, and has added to the history of 
the country five great men, of whom two at least were also un- 
scrupulous profligates. These were the Edward Montagu who ruined 
Danby, but stood by the Revolution and became a Duke ; the Charles 
Montagu who was William III.’s financier, one of Macaulay’s Whig 
gods; Montagu, Earl of Manchester, and chief of the Presbyterian 
Puritans ; Edward, first Earl of Sandwich ; and Jemmy Twitcher, 
the statesman-scoundrel of the Wilkes faction fight. Asa House they 
have, on the whole, deserved well of the people, having risked 
their heads and estates twice on the popular side, and even now, 
though both branches are distinctly Conservative, they neither 
profess nor favour bad immutable Toryism. Their specialty as a 
family has been unserupulousness, but they have shown for cen- 
turies a high sense of the national weal, and from time to time 
have thrown off a man in whom great ability has been united 
with high public honour and exceptional private worth. Taking 
them as a whole, and setting the Puritan earl against the subser- 
vient judge, the stately admiral against Jemmy Twitcher, they 
have been no discredit to the English governing class. 








THE NEW CONGRESS.—THE CHESAPEAKE. 
[From our SrEectAL CorresPonpDeENtT.] 
New York, December 19th, 1863. 
No important military or political event has claimed public atten- 
tion‘ here during the past week. Congress has contined itself to 
preparation for the despa:ch of public business, a very useful, but 
very uninteresting proceeding, but three votes have been taken 
which are very significant. Mr. Fernando Wood did mot delay, 
but at the very first opportunity moved in the House the appoint- 
ment of ‘* Three commissioners, empowered to open negotiations 
with the authorities at Richmond, to the end that this bloody, 


passed an address to the King to order a prosecution of the author. | destructive, and inhuman war shall cease, and the Union be restored 


It was publicly reported that Sandwich had been only a fortnight | 
before one of a convivial meeting at the London Tavern along with | 
Wilkes, and had there joined him in lewd catches, and the Farl’s | 
private character being well known, the public became greatly in- | 
censed at him. ‘The ‘* Beggars’ Opera” happened to be acting at | 
the time at Covent Garden Theatre, and when Macheath came to | 
the words, “That Jemmy Twitcher should peach I own sur- 
prises me!” a sudden burst of applause fixed the name for the rest 
of his life on the Earl of Sandwich. In 1764 he stood an unsuc- 
cessful contest for the High Stewardship of the University of | 
Cambridge, and the poet Gray wrote a stinging pasquinade on 
him, in which, alluding to the support he had obtained from the 
clergy, he makes Divinity address the Far] thus :— 


** Never hang down your head, you poor penitent elf ; 
Come, kiss me, I'll be Mrs. T'witcher myself !” 
In December, 1770, he resigned office as secretary, and in January, 
1771, the Duke of Grafton appointed him First Lord of the 
Admiralty, greatly against the will of the King, who much dis- 
liked Sandwich. In this post, however, the Earl remained till 


the fall of the North Ministry, taking part warmly in all the measures 
of that Cabinet, and being himself as warmly attacked from time 
to time, getting into great disfavour with the public as the enemy 
of Admiral Keppel, and giving occasion for Erskine’s first great 
burst of forensic eloquence, in a case brought on by his filling 
Greenwich Hospital with landsmen for electioneering purposes. 


| which they are waged. 





He was, however, a great patron of Captain Cook, and insti- 


upon terms of equity, fraternity, and equality, under the Constitu- 
tion.” The terms of this proposed resolution are worthy of notice, 
They recognize the authorities at Richmond, who are civil, not 
military, authorities. They stigmatize the war as bloody, destruc- 
tive, and inhuman. That the first two epithets are well applied no 
one will dispute. Wars in which both parties arein earnest are apt to 
be both bloody and destructive ; but whether they are inhuman or 
not depends, in the judgment of some people, on the object for 
Within a few years there have been wars 
in the Crimea, in India, and in Northern Italy, which were very 
bloody and destructive; but it may be doubted whether, in the 
opinion of the two leading nations of Europe, they were inhuman, 
although it is currently reported, and actually believed, that 
they were attended with not a little needless inhumanity. But, 
to return to Mr. Fernando Wood's motion, notice particularly that 
he, the most abject pro-Slavery Democrat in the country, except, 
perhaps, his worthy brother Benjamin, and who is as bold as he is 
bad (remember always his proper place is tlie State’s prison, and 
not the House of Representatives), only ventures to bring for- 
ward his resolution ‘* hat the Union be restored.” Not a glance to- 
wards the destruction of the Republic ; even he dare not look thither- 
ward. The restoration is to be upon terms of equity, fraternity, 
and equality, under the Constitution; which triad of political 
generalities means simply that the rebels are to have their slaves, 
to be paid for those who have been set free by the advance of the 
armies of the Republic, and to be guaranteed in their claim to take 
slavery into unsettled and unorganized territory. ‘This motion was 
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immediately laid upon the table by a vote of 98 to59. In the 
minority, composed entirely of Democrats, were many delegates 
who openly declared that their votes against the instant tabling of 
the resolution must not be taken as an approval of the principles or 
the policy of the mover. Subsequent proceedings established the 
truth of this assertion. For, on the moving of a resolution that, 
«* We oppose any armistice, or intervention, or mediation, or pro- 
position for peace, from any quarter, so long as there shall be found 
a rebel in arms against the Government; and we ignore all 
party names, lines, and issues, and recognize but two parties in 
this war—patriots and traitors,”—in the majority by which it was 
carried appeared some of the very men who voted against laying 
Mr. Wood’s resolution ; and a resolution, “ That we hold it be the 
duty of Congress to pass all necessary bills to supply men and 
money, and the duty of the people to render every aid in their 
power to the constituted authorities of the Government in 
crushing out the rebellion,” was carried by 153 yeas, only 
four less than the whole number of votes on the Wood resolu- 
tion, there being but one vote recorded in the negative. 
Thus the position of the House is very sharply defined. On the 
extremest measures the Administration may count on an immoveable 
majority of thirty-nine votes, many of which, by the way, are 
given by men who, in consequence of a defect in the manner of 
our elections, do not represent the feeling of their districts at the 
time of taking their seats; while, on the general question—is the 
rebellion to be subdued by force of arms, and without any recogni- 
tion whatever of the so-called Government at Richmond? the 
House is practically unanimous. Yet, although no proposition 
which involved an extension of slavery into the Territories—the 
anticipated issue on which the slaveholders rebelled—would be 
listened to, I think, nay, I am sure, that if the insurgents should 
offer to lay down their arms and submit to «he Government under 
the Constitution, with all those rights under it intact which would 
secure them in the possession of such of their slaves as are not now, 
in fact, free, they wovld be received back again with open arms 
by such an overwhelming majority of the House and of the 
people at large that the movement could not be with- 
stood. The right of controlling the Territories, the right of 
excluding slavery from them, and the integrity and the per- 
petuity of the Republic, the people of the Free States will only 
yield when they have not the power to maintain them. But they 
will sustain the Government in transgressing State lines to interfere 
with local institutions (no matter what their nature, that is not 
their business) only because the existence of the nation makes 
such a measure compulsory. Like a man who submits to amputa- 
tion at the hip-joint, they avoid certain, by running the risk of 
almost certain death. 

I said nothing in my last letter of the capture of the now re- 
captured Chesapeake. But it has an interest beyond the mere 
fact of the taking of a vessel which might have proved a pest upon 
the ocean. It is very significant, not only of the desperate and 
reckless character of the men who are active in this insurrection, 
but of the contrast between the despotic and Argus eyed energy 
of the rebel authorities, and the gentle, easy-going, take-the- 
best-for-granted way of the Government. Precedents will fail 
if the account of this affair (at the same time that it 
may be condemned with bated breath) is not held up in London 
as another example of that combination of secrecy, and daring, 
and sagacity, so characteristic of the Confederates, and so impos- 
sible to the Federal mind. Indeed, who does not remember the 
admiration expressed by the British and the French press, includ- 
ing those not unfriendly to us, at the secrecy with which the Con- 
federates have been able to cover their brilliant and successful 
combinations, and the ease with which they seemed to obtain 
full knowledge of every design of the Government ; showing thus | 
the great inferiority of that singular entity, the Federal mind ? 
The present is a good opportunity of explaining how this un- 
deniable difference came about. Seventeen rebels take passage 
on a steamer, and go on board in broad daylight, taking with 
them huge trunks full of ammunition. Soon after midnight 
they seize the vessel, killing one man and wounding two. My | 
mind being of a certain type, which shall be nameless, I | 
can see no reproach in the fact that seventeen armed conspirators 


were able at that hour to obtain possession of a vessel which was | 
in the keeping of four unsuspecting and unarmed men, the rest of 
What seems | 
to me to alone need explanation to my readers is how the affair 
could have happened at all, especially as any deed of a correspond- 
ing nature seems, an] is, impossible within the reach of the 
insurgent Government. It is simply thus. Every one of the great | 


the passengers and crew being asleep in their berths, 





| marked the conduct of the war on the part of the former. 


/ been guilty of treason. 


cities of the Free States, and, above all, New York, swarms with 
Slave State rebels, to say nothing of the scarcely less malignant 
Copperheads. The number of Southerners in New York is esti- 
mated at 25,000, and is quite surely more than 20,000. These are 
of all shades of political feeling. Some are as warmly loyal as the 
most patriotic and anti-slavery men of the Free States. One of 
them, a Florida planter, said to me just after he had heard that our 
forces had taken possession of the country near one of his estates, 
“There are thirty-five niggers on that plantation, and I hope that 
every oneof them will be freed and have a musket put intohis hands, 
and that every one of them will kill his rebel.” Another, of an old 
planter family in Virginia, said, also to me, “ It is all very well for 
President Lincoln to free the negroes; but the trouble of the South is 
in the white slavery. We must set the white slaves free before 
this rebellion will end.” He is now in the National army. But 
the majority of the Southerners are of an opposite type to these, 
and a large, and by far the most active class, are malignant rebels 
—fire-eaters. ‘These men live here and come and go just as we do. 
Unless a man has been detected in actively serving the rebellion 
(and he can do that here without committing overt treason). he 
has not been disturbed, and could laugh at Fort Lafayette. How 
could it be otherwise ? These men are all citizens of the United 
States; and unless they forfeit their rights to treason they are in 
the eye of the law and the Constitution just as we are. You will 
thus see that to prevent seventeen rebels from taking passage in a 
steamer from New York would be impossible, except by a system of 
espionage and police which might suit Louis Napoleon's Latin races, 
but would not be tolerated by ours. Our only protection against the 
repetition of such affairs as that of the Chesapeake is a strong- 
armed watch on every sea-going steamer. 

How differently matters have been managed in this regard in 
the so-called Confederate States, from the very beginning, I can 
best show you by telling you the experience of an old acquaintance 
of mine. He was born in Charleston, but educated, like almost all 
Southerners who are educated, at a Northern college. le was, 
and is, the most determined, cold-blooded Secessionist and ultra- 
State-sovereignty man I ever met. | He was in New York at the 
time of the out-blaze, after the capture of Fort Sumter; and he 
alone, of all the Secessionists I kaew, ventured to stand square up 
to his principles in general conversation, and not to mitigate his 
treason by if or but. When I told him, then, that if the slave- 
holders did not submit, we should march an army of 500,000 men, 
if necessary, down upon them, and compel them to sub- 
mit, he laughed me to scorn, and said that we had 
not the 500,000 men who would or who could do it. 
Soon afterwards he went down into Dixie to serve the rebellion ; 
and as the country was full of his acquaintances and Charleston of 
his friends, and he was a man of known ability, he expected to be 
received with open arms. He had been south of the lines but a 
few days when, to his surprise, he was arrested and closely impri- 
soned. All the influence that he could bring to bear only procured 
him some comforts, but no relaxation even of the rigidity of his 
confinement. Six months were thus spent by him in durance, 
when he manage] to escape and pass the lines northward. Lis 
treatment did not change his temper or his views, and he has con- 
tinued to serve the rebellion here to the utmost of his ability. 
Now the reason of his imprisonment was that some years ago he 
wrote an article adverse to the perpetuation of slavery. Some 
man remembered it, mentioned it, and the hapless writer 
quickly found himself between four stone walls, as a person 
‘*dangerous to the Confederacy.” You will now, perhaps, see 
that it does not require all that marvellous and mysteri- 
ous capacity for governing and fighting which distinguishes 
the Confederated rebels from the sluggish, inept, and grovelling 
“ Federals,” to account for the secrecy of movement and the 
knowlelge of the counsels of the Government which certainly has 
But 
why does not the Government, for the sake of self-preservation, 
adopt a policy somewhat like that of the rebels? You will re- 
member that there have been many arrests made. They were of 
men known to the Government to be actively serving the rebellion, 
although, according to the terms of the Constitution, they had not 
You will probably also femember the 
howls that went up thereupon from the friends of liberty ou both 
sides of the ocean. Yet against such treatment as that of my 
Charleston acquaintance whoever heard a word from those haters 
of despotism, the Times, the Saturday Review, or the New York 
World, or those whom they represent ? ‘The Government has done 
its best under the circumstances, and the Federal mind is blunder- 
ing on toward the end for which it set out. A YANKEE. 
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MRS. RAMSAY'S DANTE.* 
Amona the numerous versions of Dante which have lately been 
commenced, this is, we believe, the fourth since Carey’s, in which 
the whole of the Divina Commedia is now comprised, and the 
second of these that preserves the “ metre and triple rhyme,” 
though to the same class we may soon have to add the 
work of Mr. Wesley Thomas, whose “ Purgatorio” has 
been completed upwards of a twelvemonth. Carey conformed 
his style and versification to purely English models in a 
way which has been thought essential to vernacular elegance, 
but which is now censured as incompatible with, or at 
least dangerous to, the genuine rendering of remote and 
antique authors. His forms of composition forced him 
to disguis3 Dante’s manner, if not so extravagantly as Homer's 
is disguised by Pope and others, yet to an extent always 
uncomfortable to those who have some knowledge of the 
oviginal. The task of remedying his deficiencies seemed 
comparatively simple ; for Dante’s rhythm, though difficult in 
English, is not formed from such unfamiliar elements as the fect 
of a classical hexameter, nor so hard to analyze as the quantities 
of a modern language; so that more difficult problems have 
recently been taken up with eagerness. Among themselves 
the new translators of the Italian poet differ little in their 
avowed maxims; and their desire to evince their independence has 
made each take very little cognizance of the views and perform- 
ances of his predecessors. They must be compared by traits of 
dexterity or of judicious compromise, which it is easy to note one 
by one, but hard to balance where so many feats have been 
requisite. Mrs. Ramsay’s version is strongly recommended by its 
general fluency and smoothness, and if it holds Lut a middle posi- 
tion for the terse and precise rendering of the most pithy passages, 
yet its shortcomings are veiled with a degree of grace that may 
cause them to be comparatively overlooked. In metrical proprieties 
she is deliberately lax, ending her cantos with Alexandrines. 
running triplets continually into one another, repeating rhymes 
within the same canto, and making them fall on common or unim- 
portant words, often even on expletives like Z wis, I ween. With 
all these licences she does not escape the fault of using many 
weak and superfluous epithets, but she abstains well enough 
from attempting to amplify or develop her author’s con- 
ceptions by positive efforts of her own imagination or under- 
standing. In commenting her speciality is the knowledge of 
localities and ancient remains, which she claims to derive from 
along residence in Italy—a knowledge which is liberally and 
often irrelevantly displayed, though, perhaps, with a_ well- 
founded confidence that it will have its charm for the present 
travelling generation. In other respects, her notes do not show 
any remarkable amount of study ; the authorities whom 
she follows or discusses are vaguely and curtly indicated 
as some commentators, and often, of course, observed to be 
much perplexed; if she mentions any by name, they are seldom 
the most solid critics. She has not said a word of any 
English translators or expositors, nor, apparently, made 
much use of any, except, perhaps, in the notes to her third volume, 
where the immediate source of several useful excerpts is betrayed 
by the style of the prose renderings. She makes few references 
to Dante’s minor works, or to the other poets of his time. She 
explains mythological allusions by extracts from Lempriére, with- 
out troubling herself as to the particular authors in whom Dante 
read and studied them. Yet she hazards a conjecture as to the 
inspiration which the Divina Commedia, and, more directly, 
the Sixth Aeneid, received from Plato’s ‘‘Timezus;” but seems 
altogether to forget the world of spirits more anciently described 
in the Eleventh Odyssey. The Hades of this last poem is cer- 
tainly a very rude one in its fundamental conception. Its 
shades lead a dreary and empty life, to which the meanest 
earthly lot would appear preferable. It is only a few deified 
heroes, or else violent offenders against the deities, that 
receive any appropriate recompense for their deeds in the 
flesh. The ghosts have not even a distinct consciousness of 
what they originally were, or any human capacities of thought, 
except during the time when they are refreshed by the necro- 
mancer with his draughts cf warm blood, &c. The system 
had, as yet, no moral foundations, and rested essentially, it 
would appear, on the deep and agitating impressions that are 
left upon rude minds by the remembrances of departed friends, 





* Dante's Divina Commedia, trauslated into English in the metre and triple rhyme of 
the original, with notes. By Mrs, Ramsay. Loudon: Tinsley Brothers. 1862-63 


| whose imperfectly continued existence seemed to manifest itself 
iby dreams and portents. To this theme Virgil added dignity 
| by the rough justice which he dispenses in his ‘Tartarus and 
| Elysium, his mournful fields of loving suicides, and his pageantg 
of armed shades of warriors; he still more improved it by in- 
troducing the theory of transmigration, which established g 
| vital connegtion between the world of the dead and the future of 
| the community of mankind, as we see when Anchises points 
jout to his son the spirits who were hereafter to become 
| distinguished in Roman history. This description, moreover, 
had political bearings, which Dante manifests a strong desire to 
| appropriate to his poem; it comprised a glorification of the 
| empire of Augustus Cesar, and a vindication of the right of the 
Romans to govern the world and to lay the foundations of g 
| universal order. In these elements both the Italian poems are 
more sublime than their prototype, while Dante’s is elevated above 
Virgil's by the awful sense of a positive eternity that pervades it. 
But it is from the author of the “Odyssey” that they both have 
derived the dramatic tone and historical character with which they 
are imbued, and which is essentially foreign to Plato’s unsub- 
stantial visions. And from the “Odyssey” many beautiful emblems 
and legends have descended to ihe “Aeneid,” and a few from thence 
to the Divine Comedy, so as to have traversed the whole bimil- 
lennial interval that separates the Ciristian poet from the poet of 
of a rude and Nigritian superstition. The fables of the Gorgon’s 
head, the giant Ephialtes, and the voyages of Ulysses himself, are 
faintly remembered by Virgil, but receive a new and striking 
development from the hand of Dante. 

Toillustrate the above criticisms more particularly, let us turn 
to the sixth canto of the “ Paradise,” where we find a triumphant 
enumeration of the heroes of Rome and their exploits, which is 
putin the mouth of the Emperor Justinian, and designed to show 
that Providence had appointed that nation to found a perpetual 
and inviolable empire on the earth. ‘This argument has been 
sketched out in Dante’s “Convito,” in which, as also inthe Comedy, 
his examples are mostly derived from the quasi-predictions of the 
Sixth Aeneid, supplemented by the modern history of Belisarius, 
Charlemagne, &. Every moderately studious reader should 
compare the canto with the sources we have indicated; but Mrs. 
Ramsay tells us nothing about either the ‘‘ Aeneid” or the “Con- 
vito.” Only she is diffuse on the Lempriére history of the Decii 
and Fabii, and even on Janus’s Temple, to which Dante has 
referred in a way somewhat trite and cursory. She finds occa- 
sion to describe the arch of Janus Quadrifrons, which still exists 
in Rome, and to remark that it seems the original type of the 
beautiful town halls and exchanges in Italy,—a good observa- 
tion, perhaps, but it might have been better employed in a 
private communication to the editor of Murray's hand-book. So, 
where our poet touches on Cwsar’s victories in the Gallic cam- 
paign, as bruited through 

“ Every valley whence the Rhone is filled,” 





we are told,— 

“To this day, in the tributary valleys of the Rhone, there are 
traces of the conquests of Julius Cesar. In Canton Valais, Switzer- 
land, some of his legions remained as colonists; and one is startled 
by meeting the dark flashing eyes, black hair, and brilliant smile 
of the South, instead of the sandy complexion and snub noses of 
the Swiss. At Champéry, in particular, at the foot of the Dent da 
Midi, one might believe oneself to be in the Roman Campagna, as far as 
the personal appearance of the peasants is concerned.” 

There is no dull or wilful irrelevance in notes like these, but 
Mrs. Ramsay has not quite enough reading for a thoroughly 
serious annotation, and she gives us a little easy padding by way 
of apology. She has studied better the lives of the saints and 
churchmen mentioned in Dante’s ** Paradise,” of most of which 
she has written agreeable and edifying abstracts. 

Mrs. Ramsay has effectively rendered several passages of 
which the style is eloquent, but the matter not complex, as in 
the noble doctrine concerning the inequalities of bliss in heaven, 
which we find in the “‘ Paradise,” Canto II. 

“But ye who here are blest, I pray you, tell 
If ye desire a higher place above, 
More to behold, or nearer God to dwell ? 

That company my words appeared to move 
Somewhat to smile; then joyful, she replied, 
And seemed to glow in the first fire of love. 

‘ Brother, our will doth tranquilly abide 
In charity, which makes us but desire 
The thing we have, nor long for aught beside 

If to supernal heights we should aspire, 

Our wills were then discordantly inclined 
From Him who bade our wishes soar no higher 

And discord in these homes ye may not find, 
If here we needs must charity possess ; 

And to its nature well thou bend’st thy mind, 
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For ‘tis essential to this life of bliss 
To hold ourselves within the Will Divine. 

That thus our wills should be at one with His, 
And we from threshold unto threshold shine 
Throughout this realm: yet all it pleaseth well ; 

As pleasing Him who doth to His design 

Conform our hearts; and surely here we dwell 
In peace for evermore: this is the sea 
Whereto all Nature and Creation still 
And thus it was made clear to me 
How everywhere is Paradise in Heaven, 
Although God's highest favour therein be 

In divers ways and divers measures given.” 


The following version of another admired passage is more 
open to censure. It comprises the account of Florence in the 
olden time, which Dante hears from his ancestor Cacciaguida :— 


“ Florence, within thine ancient walls, whence fell, 
And still doth fall, upon the listening ear 

The chime of tierce and nones, thy sons did dwell 

Nor did thy dames appear 

With diadems and chains, and daintiness 

Of broider’d shoes ; nor girdles did they bear 
More beauteous than their wearers. 

Arose at birth of daughters, lest their dowers 

Should be too scant or fit occasion pass ; 
Then did no palace raise its lofty towers, 


Are moved.’ 


In sober peace. 


All void and tenantless ....... 


And sooth, their dames were, in their simple life, 
On spindle and on distaff all intent. 

O happy days, when each one knew aright 

His certain place of sepulture! None went 


Nor distress 


cance. 





To seek for gain in France; nor in his flight 
His wife deserted. In each quiet home, 
With baby speech that parents doth delight, 
One soothed her child, and one the locks did comb 
From off the distaff, singing soft and low 
Of Troy and of Fiesole and Rome.” 


In the first lines the pretty phrase about chimes falling on the 
listening ear distracts our attention from the general meaning, 
which is simply that the ancient boundaries of Florence were 
adjacent to what was still her principal church. 
of Florence ” dwelling “in sober peace,” we have in the original 
Florence (a feminine noun) standing “in peace,sober and modest;” 
and these are virtues that would not have become the male popu- 
lation exclusively. We do not understand the burghers being 
Gistressed lest dowers should be “too scant,” or the contrary. 
Dante appears to praise two things in the bygone days, namely 
that girls were not married too young or too highly dowered, 
literally, that the age and the dower did not deviate from the 
proper mean in opposite directions (quinci e quindi). Then, in 
Dante it is the wives who knew where they would be buried, and 
they told tales to their children (without singing them) “ Of Troy, 
Fesula, and Rome.” 
loss in the signification, without a thorough imitation of the 
rhythm; for the triplets are not sharply divided, as in the 
original, nor do the rhymes fall on words of much signifi- 


For the “ sons 


In the whole passage there is a decided 








RYSTAL PALACE.— 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
—Monday next, and duriug the week, unusual round of 
amusemeuts from morning till night, superintended by 
Mr. Nelson Lee, including Gymnastic Exercises and 
Acrobatic Feats by the Chantrill Tamily; Juvenile 
Ballet Entertainment, “ Mariage & la Mode ;"* Langlois 
Velocimane. the Great Juggler; Burlesque Fxtrava- 
ganza; the Necromantic Elves ; concluding with a new 
Christmas Comic Shadow Pantomime, entitled “ Harle- 
quin Jack the Giant Killer, or Mother Goose,” introduc- 
ing numerous grotesque juvenile tableaux of * Tom, Tom, 
the Piper's Son,” “ Old Mother Hubbard,” “ Little Jack 
Horner,” “ Polly Put the Kettle On,” &c., with startling 
effects. 

NADARS GEANT BALLOON inflated to its full 
dimensions, with Compensator and Colossal Car. 
Monster Christmas Tree. Great Fancy Fair for the sale 
ofall kinds of Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts. 
The Palace is appropriately decorated with wreaths, and 

arlands of evergreens, flags, mottoes, and emblematical 
esigns. Brilliantly lighted up each evening. 

Daily Performances on the Great Festival Organ and 
by the Orchestral Band of the C mpany. Cornet Solos 
by Mr. Levy. 

Open from ten till six. Admission One Shilling ; 
Saturdays, 2s. 6d.; children under 12 half-price. 

Trains from London Bridge, Victoria, Kensington, 
Clapham Junction, Euston Square, North Loudon, 
Elephant and Castle, Camberwell, and all intermediate 
stations. See Time Bills. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers: Messrs. F. Farconer and F. B. 
Cnatrerton. — On MONDAY, January 4, and the 
following nights, A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
After which, the GREAT DRURY LANE ANNUAL 
in the form of aGRAND COMIC CHRISTMAS PAN- 
TOMIME, entitled SINDBAD THE SAILOR, the Great 
Roc of the Diamond Valley, and the Seven Wonders of 
the World. The extensive and magnificent scenery, by 
Mr. William Beverley; Characters in the Opening by 
Messrs. Neville, Fitzjames, Tom Matthews, and Master 
Percy Roselle, Misses E. Weston, Coventry, Rose Leclereq, 
Cicely Nott, and Miss Lizzie Wilmore. Harlequi- 
nade :—Clowns, Harry Boleno and C. Lauri. Pantaloons, 
Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J. Morris. Harlequins, 
Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville. Columbines, Ma- 
dame Boleno and the Misses Gunnis,—Prices as usual. 
Box-oftice open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OLY TECH NI C. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

The Ghost Effects and Spectral Illusions, being Pro- 
fessor PEPPER'S adaptation of the original and most 
startling Illusion of Henry Dircks, Esq., C.E. The 
Illustrated Fairy Tales, the Shadow Pantomime, the 
Christmas Tree, the Improved Chinese Fireworks. The 
Entertainments and Lectures provided this year are on 
the most liberal scale. 


OOTS.--The Indian and other primitive 
nations were in the habit of extracting medicinal 
qualities from various roots. Dr. Matthias Lang, 
foliowing their example, discovered a preparation, which 
his son continues to manufacture; this is the Issential 
Spirit of Melizsus. Its restorative effects are unequalled, 
it is the best resource in weakness, and is also very use- 
ful for Head-ache, Tooth-ache, &c. Soldin Is. 9d. and 
$s. 6d. bottles, by Barclay and Sons, 95 Farringdon street ; 
Butler and Crispe, 4 Cheapside; Cleaver, 63 Oxford 
street; Kdwards, 67 St. Paul's churchyard; Newbery 
and Sons, 45 St. Paul's churchyard; Raimes and Co., 
Liverpool ; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; Sutton and Co., 
10 Bow churchyard; and all respectable Chemists 
throughout the country. Directions for use on wrapper. 


A PERFECT CURE FOR TENDER FEET. 
ANGUS SLEIGH'’S 
“QALVEO PE DE §,” 

is a sure remedy for nearly all ailments, 
of the feet. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers in bottles 
2s. 6d. each. 


Wholesale of A. Le1on,13 Little Britain: Bancray and 
om. Farringdon street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine 
ors, 

















ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 

_ tained by | ge mw Horuiman's Pure Tea; vei 
choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s. 84.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Ageuts in every town supply it in Packets. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are celebrated fur their superier fit and quality. Six 
for 393.; very fine, six for 45s. Instructions for self-men- 
surement post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS, very superior quality, all 
wool, 10s. 6d.; the very best, 12s. 6d.; the new colours, 
Eleanora, Alexandra, Pausiene, and others, 13s. 6d., and 
l4s. Gd. The newest patterns, and every requisite for 
measurement, post free on receipt of three stamps. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, F.C. 


.Evp ,OL ° 
(EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
7th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


AVR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fised without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natura] teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will naver change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Docayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street. —At home from 10 till 5. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 


\y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, Loudon, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

FLUID 


INNEFORD’S PURE 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEVORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 
THE BESt REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
, led as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as @ powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for “* NORTON’'S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
tions. 
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UVENILE CLOTHING. 
K. MOSES and SON respectfully cull attention to 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. E. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this Taper 
tant branch of their business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm that the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economical, 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
— will be found a great convenience for ladies and 
children. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, or 
made to order, at I. MOSES and SON'S. 


J UE SEtLS CLOTHING. 
“SPANISH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING 
“ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


pUveriue® CLOTHING. 
e “HARROW” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at hk. MOSES and SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 
































UVENILE CLOTHING. 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes 
and all occasions, at fh, MOSES and SON'S, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot aud 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
Loudon Houses : 
City Establishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 54, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court ruad; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. + 





E MOSES and SON’S 
e Establishments are closed every Friday Evenin 
at sunset until Suturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
nessis resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 

List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion-card, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern 
Costame,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 


post free. 
yous MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED. 


Prints illustrative of the shape and design of this 
charming Jacket ave now out, and can be had post-free, 
In general it is semi-fitting, may be worn open or closed 
with equal grace, and is adapted (according to material 
and oruament) for mornin, wear, dinner dress, and 
evening home parties ; it iv ulso specially suited to the 
occasional requirements of married ladies. Ready, in 
different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Superfine Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Silk, &c. Price 21s. and upwards. 

THOMAS FORD, 42 Oxford street ,London, W 
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BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE. 


Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
Established !803, 
Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, 
All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security 
SHEFFIELD NeAvE, Esq., Chairman. 
Wiiuiam Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Gro, Carr GLyN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

At the close of the year 1863, a Bonus Division will 
be made on GLOBE Prorit-Sca.e£ Life Policies, for the 
Five Years then ended. 

All Descriptions of Fine, Lire, and ANNurry Business 
transacted. 

MERCANTILE INSURANCES AT TRE REDUCED RaTEs. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled; and losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the lust Ten Years the Frre Insurance Duty 
paid by the Groner has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 


IVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 
JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the year 1862 was read ; 
it showed :— 

That the Fire Premiums of the year 








were re oe ‘ais - es £436,065 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were +. 860,181 0 0 
Giving an increase in 1862 0f .. -- £75,934 0 0 


That the new Life business comprised 
the issue of 785 Policies. insuring ... 
On which the annual premiums were .. 
That there was added to the life reserve 
That the balance of undivided profit was 
increased ., oe oe ee os 
That the invested funds of the Company 
amounted to oe oe eo +» 1,417,808 8 4 
In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in 
the Fire premiums of the year, it was remarked in the 
Report, “The premiums paid to a company are the 
measure of that company's business of all kinds. The 
Directors, therefore, prefer that test of progress to any 
the duty collected may afford, as that applies to only a 
part of a company’s business, and a large share of that 
ae may be, and often is, reinsured with other offices. 
n this view of the yearly addition to the Fire premiums 
of the Liverpool and London Company must be very 
gratifying to the proprietors.” 
Fire policies falling due at Christmas should be re- 
newed on or before January 9th. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


£1,000 1 case or pEarn, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CoRNHILL, Lonpvoy, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Haye been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


4 Nes DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


(Limited). 
84 Abchurch !ane, London. 
Capital £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

Tuomas SrenHovuse, Esq., Chairman. 
James Bruce, Esq. Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. 

H. D. Cartwright, Esq. George Lyall, Esq. 
Charles Bye Colchester, | Charles Edward Mangles, 

Esq. John Torrance, Esq. 
Horatio Sydney Coulson | Edinund Westby, Esq. 

Esq. Edward Weston, Esq. 

BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool, Limited; Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 
the Union Bank of London, 

Approved Bankers and Mercantile Bills Discounted, 
&nd advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPE.—Frauce, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hallstreet, KC. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years, 


467,334 0 0 
13,935 7 11 
79,277 11 4 


25,725 9 7 











| Qours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
| (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- 

laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
| Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
| description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
| toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 

Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 

~ PECIAL APPEAL.—The COM- | 
K MITTEE of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL make an urgent APPEAL to the public for 
increased funds. ‘They spend anuually about £7,000, 
| and they receive in annual subscriptions less than £1,000. 
In spite of strenuous special efforts there is a large 
annual deficit. Already the relief afforded is considerabiy 
below the capacity of the Hospital, and the committee are 
most anxious that its usefulness shall not be still further 
impaired by want of public support. They appeal to the 
benevolent for a share of the gifis which distinguish this 
season, for several reasons— 
. Their great need of aid. 








| 





> 





2. The great comfort of the sick wards. 

3. The excellence of the nursing. 

4. The eminence of the Medical Officers. 

5. The immense population which surrounds the 
Hospital. i 

6. The danger of depriving the poor of that population 
of some of the relief now afforded. A subscription to an 
hospital is not only an act of benevolence, but the pay- 
ment of a debt, as the eminent skill of the physicians 
and surgeons of the wealthy is due in very large Measure 
to the opportunities of thorough study which these 
institutions have afforded. 

Bankers to the Hospital:—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
59 Strand; Messrs. Scott and Co., Cavendish square ; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., Lombard street; aud 
London and Westminster Bank, Holborn. 

r | YHE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, 
Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey. 

TREASURER—Mr. Alderman Abbiss. 
EXTINCTION OF DEBT. 

Impressed with the importance of the above-named 
object, some members of the Board of Management 
have. as an earnest of their determination to accomplish 
it, promised £1,500, in the contident hope that the 
liberality of the public will enable them to free this 
noble and national institution from debt within two 
years. 

The Board have been cheered by receiving already 
from a geutleman who will not permit his name to be 
made public the sum of 500 guineas. 

This amount has been placed to a deposit account at 
the Bankers, and it, with any other sums that may be 
sent for this special otject, will remain intact, and be 
liable to the claim of the donors if the whole amount of 
the debt—viz., £9,000—be not obtained on or before the 
3lst December, 1865. 

First List OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

A Gentleman ......ceee..e00. £525 
The Board of Management .... 1,500 
Friends at Liverpool .......-.. 1,050 

_ eweastle ......0- ee 112 

— Reading ............ 0 
Further amounts will be advertised as received. 

Subscriptions, or promises towards accomplishing this 
desirable object, are earnestly requested. 

JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., Hon, See. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 

All communications, &c., to be addressed to Mr. 
William Nicholas, Secretary, at the office, 29 Poultry, 
E.C, 


BANKERS, 
London Joint Stock Bank, Princes street, F.C, 


E AU-DE-VIE.—Tiis Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 1851), 
is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 
French bottles, 383. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., railway 
carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holvorn, 
E.C., and 30 Regent street. Established 1529. 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 


which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CreELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Bortiina Vautrs—15 John street, 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY  y. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Broudy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in [england ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—-Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3:., 
Ss., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. éd. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 




















C APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 


CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
1 Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
Soho square, Loudon, 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anp 69 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen’, 

Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. Guat 
rs EsraBLIsHeD IN SHEFFIELD, A.D. 1810, 
VW Arein BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
4 KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivo 


| handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ. 


ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory haudles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 
£8,4£8. a8 8, 4, 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 03 6 O412 9 
One and a balf Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives,Ivory Handles 1 O114 6211 


60 11 OW 15 
6/0 12 Oo 16 
60 11 0)0 15 
“t 4 OV 6 


One Pair Regular Meat Carvera 0 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 


OND 
ROARS 








Complete Service ...... £4 14 6/618 6916 6 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM aod LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopeRatrorR Lamps, in Bro: ze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in & Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





COS GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Beoad street. Established 1807. 


OBERT 8S GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNs, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c. ; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORILING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices, 

Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 


rTmwo PRIZE MEDALS— 
JUNNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 

bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’; JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 














STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HRH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





“IT WISH I HAD WAITED !” 


“rmhis is so much nicer than the one I 

have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the CueaP Imrrarions of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer(Ives’ Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly tuan by the ordin- 
ary old-fushioued wrist-straining aud clothes-destroying 
process. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free trom the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-office 
order be forwarded for the amount. 





RATS! RATS! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 
ARVEY’S Method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES. 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its resuls. 

It has proved an immense boon to hundreds of 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
premises are iufested with these obnoxious and destruc- 
live vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 
the Greatest Success of the Day. 

Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 
stamps. 

Address, WrtLiAm Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
Yarmouth, 
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LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10 each, of 
which a moiety only is intended to be called up. £l on 
application, and £1 10s. 
notice of any further call. If no allotment be made the 
deposit will be returned in full. 

Di RECTORS. 
Major-Gen. Sir Henry C, Rawlinson, K.B.C., F.RS.,1 

Hill street, Berkeley square. 

The Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain General to the Forces, 

Warwick square. 

Charles Neate, Esq., M.P., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Coleridge J. Kennard, Esq., F.R.G.S.. Lombard street. 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, Esq., Bank of Switzerland, Royal 

Exchange buildings. 

John William Kaye, Esq., 59 Lincoln's inn fields. 
Robert Bell, Esq., F.R.S.L., 14 York street, Portman 
square. 


yee ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
The Consolidated Bank, Lombard street, London. 


BROKER. 
George H. Haslewood, Fsq., 7 Lothbury. 
AvupiTors. 

Charles Reynolds, Esq., Allhallows chambers, Lombard 
street; John Ball, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter, 
Bal!, and Co.), Moorgate street. 
Soricrrors. 

Messrs. Bevan and Whitting, 6 Old Jewry. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) 

W. R. Prideaux, Esq. 

Offices :—15 Old Bond street. 





1. It is proposed to establish a public circulating 
library on a more comprehensive plan, and with more 
eomplete machinery for the early and regular delivery of 
books, than has hitherto been attempted. The English 
and Foreign Library Compeny guarantees the circu- 
lation of all new works of value or interest immediately 
after publication. Daily deliveries will take place at all 
houses of Town Subscribers within a radius of five 
milks. 

2. Books will be provided for all readers, without 
distinction of sect or party. 

3. A special scientific department will be established, 
embracing science and the liberal professions; theology, 
medicine, surgery, civil engineering, philology, and the 
mathematical and physical sciences. 

4. Foreign Literature wili form a prominent feature. 

5. All important publications relating to Eastern and 
colonial subjects will be collected, including public docu- 
ments, and books published in India and the Colonies. 

6. The Direction has been organized with a view to 
the combination of literary judgment aud commercial 
experience. 

7. Arrangements have been made to purchase Hook- 
ham’s library, No. 15 Old Bond street, the oldest in 
existence, containing a hundred years’ stock, as the 
basis for the formation of a library of permanent value 
and vast extent. 

8. Profits will be immediate on the opening of the 
library, the current subscriptions to Hookham's library 
yielding 12 per cent. on the purchase-money after pay- 
ment of all expenses. 

9. Shareholders will be entitled to special privileges as 
Subscribers. 

Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, 
may be obtained of the Lankers, the brokers, the solici- 
tors, and at the office of the Company, 15 Old Bond 
street, W. 


NHE PERFEC! SUBSTITUTE | for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington aud Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
aud durability, as follows :— 
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s. d./g s. ale s. d. 


£8. ale 
12 Table Forks .......... 113 0)2 002 4 02 10 0 
12 Table Spoons ..-.....-. {L 13 0/2 002 4 0)2 100 
12 Dessert Forks ........ 1 4 0/1 10 01 12 oll 15 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ......++ 1 4 0| 10 O1 12 01115 0 
12 Tea Spoous .......0+- Ol OL OOL 201 50 


6 gg Spoons, gt. bis .... {0 10 vl0 12 Oo 12 Ole 13 6 








i] 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... 0 600 800 8 ojo 90 
1 GravySpoon ........+. 0 6690 900 10 Oo 11 ¢ 
2 Balt Spoons, gt. bls. a io 3 4j0 £00 400 4 ; 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bl.... jo 180 200 200 238 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..|0 2 6/0 360 360 40 


1 Pair of Fish Curvers ..|1 4 OL 10 0j1 10 OjL 10 0 
1 Butter Knife ./0 260 460 5 6/0 60 
1 Soup Ladle 0 10 WO 12 00 16 010 17 0 














1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 830 460 460 50 
DOE csoriiococns 9 19 9/12 9 613 9 614173 


Any article to be had singly at the same price. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 


4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 


on allotment; two months’ | 


NOTICE.—Messrs. TRUBNER and CO. will issue, early in 
January, the Second Edition of the “ CURRENT GOLD and 


Martin and Charles Trubner. 


is already subscribed for. 


SILVER COINS of all COUNTRIES.” 


By Leopold C. 
To prevent disappointment, orders 


should be sent at once, as a large proportion of the Second Edition 


60 Paternoster Row, December, 1863. 








DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION wo H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES. 


Tae ART-JOURNAL 
(Price 2s. 6d. MonrHty). 


The January Number (now ready) commences a New 
Volume, and contains the following interesting articles, 
the most important of which will be continued through- 
out the year :— 

On the Preservation of Pictures painted in Oil Colours. 

By J. B. Pyne. 
The National Gallery. 
The Proto-Madonna. 

tiated. 

Almanac of the Month. 

I!lustrated. 

Art-Work in January. By the Rev J. G. Wood, M.A., 


Atiributed to St. Luke. Illus- 


From designs by W. Harvey. 


&e., &e. 

The Church at Ephesus. By the Rev. J. M. Bellew. 

British Artists : their Style aud Character. By J. Dafforne. 
Illustrated. 

The Houses of Parliament. 

Progress of Art-Mauufacture :—Art in Iron. 
trated. 

— Painting in England. By Peter Cunningham, 
y A 


Illus- 


Hymns in Prose. Illustrated. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. Illustrated. 

History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art. By T. 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated, 

New Hall China. A History of the New Hall Porcelain 
Works at Shelion. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

The Department of Science and Art. 

William Blake, the Artist. 

New Method of Engraving and Multiplying Prints, &e. 

Early Sun-Pictures, &., &e., &c. 

Also three Line Engravings, viz. :-— 

“ Alice Lisle.” By F. Heath. From the Picture by E. 
M. Ward, R.A. 

“Venice : from the Canal ofGiudecca.” By E. Brandard. 
From the Picture by J. M. W, Turner, R.A. 

“A Vision.” By R. A. Artlett. From the Bas-relief by 
J. Edwards. 

Engravings will be given during the year 1864 from 
Pictures by E. M. Ward, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., T. Faed, 
ARA, H. O Neil, A.R.A., J. Phillip, R.A.. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., J. R. Herbert, R.A., A. Elmore, R.A., D. Maclise, 
R.A., P. F. Poole, R.A., John Linnell, F. Goodall, 
A.RA,, C. R. Leslie, R.A., J. C. Hook, R.A., &e., &e. 

Of works in Sculpture, the “ Reading Girl” (Magni), 
the ‘Finding of Moses” (Spencer), “ Ariel” (Lough), 
“Monument to Nicholson” (Foley), “Religion” (Edwards), 
* Prince Leopold and Prince Arthur” (Mrs. Thornycroft), 
&s., &e. 

Selections from the Turner bequest to the nation will 
also be continued. 

Examples of the works of Newton, Mulready, Penry 
Williams, Muller, E. Crowe, Mrs. EK. M. Ward, Miss 
Osborne, W. J. Grant, aud others, will be given during 
the year. 

London: James 8S. Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
bag for JANUARY, 1864. No, DLXXIX. Price 
28. od. 





ConTENTS. 


Captain Speke’s Journal. 

Tony Butler.—Part LV. 

The Mind and the Body. 

Chronicles of Carlingford; The Perpetual Curate — 
Part VIII. 

Winchester College and Commoners. 

Letter from Poland,—No# Ly. 

A Song of Proverbs. 

The European Crisis. 
Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





Price 6s., Quarterly. Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s., 
post free. 
TH HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. VII, (January, 1864.) 
ConreNtTs. 

1. Mr. Gladstone’s Financial Statements. 
Military Courts-Martial. : 
The Constitutional Question in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Paris Municipal and Economical. 
Old Spanish Ballads. 7 
Classical Myths in the Relation to the Antiquity of 

Man. 
. Celtic Ethnology. 
The Dissolution of the English Monasteries. 
9. Mr. Froude’s Reigu of Queen Elizabeth, 
10. The Munich Congress. 
11. Contemporary Literature. 
12. Current Eveuts, 

Witiiams and Noraate, Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
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HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT ? is a thought often occurring to literary 

| men, public characters, and persons of benevolent in- 
| tentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be 
| obt Speci Book of Types, and information 





large 8S -Too' ‘ ot, W.; 2, 
e Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and | for authors, sent on application, by 


man yard, London. 


Kicuarp Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London. 





TPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCOXLUL 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. ApveR- 
TISEMENTS and Bruus cannot be received later than 
SATURDAY NEXT. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 





T# E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Advertisements for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 9th, and Bills by the 11th inst. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XLIX. JANUARY, 1864. 
CONTENTS. 
The Life and Writings of Roger Bacon. 
The Tunnel under Mout Cénis. 
Astrology and Magic. 
The Depreciation of Goll. 
Gilehrist’s Life of William Blake. 
. Parties and Prospects in Parliament. 
- The Iuspired Writings of Hinduism, 
8. Russia. 
9. Physiology of Sleep. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy. 
—2. Politics, Sociology and, Travels.—3. Science. 
—1. History aud Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Teubner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


NOGewre 





Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTs. 

The Highway of Nation. | The Poetry of the Eighteenth 

Late Laurels.—A Tale.) Century. 
Chapters XXV. and|The Story of Nala and 

cXV Damayyanti. Translated 
from the Sanscrit Text 
by Charles Bruce. 

“Far Away.” By John 8. 
B. Monsell. 

Concerning Ugly Ducks: 
being some Thoughts on 
Misplaced Men. By “A, 
K. H. B.”"—IIT. 
Whymper. Recreations of a London 

Japan. Recluse.—ILI. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


PrRASER'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
6d 


Christmas Evergreens. By 
Astley H. Baldwin. 

Stephen on Criminal Law. 

Criticism and the Gospel 
History. 

The Royal Academy Com- 


mission, 
“Beyond.” By Fred. H. 








Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 


EW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 

its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and Adminis- 

tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious cod 

liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 

colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 

By Jonn Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 

John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
to the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London. 





EW PALACE of the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS LOUIS.—A New Volume of the 
“BUILDER,’ an Iilustrated Weekly Journal, conducted 
by Mr. Geo, Goodwin, F.R.S. and addressed to all 
classes, will commence with the number for this week, 
containing:—VFine Views and Plans of the New Palace 
for the Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse at Darm- 
stadt— Going Along in Milan—Jerusalem Explored— 
Architecture pro-per—Claims of Art on an Age of 
Business—the Cathedral of Avila, Spain; and various 
Other Papers on Artistic and Sanitary Matters; together 
with all the news of the week, 4d., or by post, 5d. ;. 
Monthly Paris in Wrapper, 1 York street, Covent 
garden, and all newsmen. 


VENING LECTURES at the Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn street.—Profesasor Ram- 
say, F.R.S., will commence a course of ten lectures on 
“ Stratigraphical Geology,” on ‘Tuesday, January 12th, at 
eight o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Friday 
and Tuesday evenings at the same hour. Tickets for the 
whole course, price 5s., may be had at the Museum of 
Practical Geology. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestus, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisouous, and, iguit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection agaiust accidental fires. Ein 

Whitechapel road, Lond, ... 
{Observe the Trade Mark- rk. 
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MESSRS. 
BELL AND DALDY’S LIST. 


—— 


1 


A History of the Intellectual De- |The TIGER PRINCE; 


VELOPMENT of EUROPE, 


By Jown Witiiam | 
Drarer, M.D., LL.D. 8vo. 


(Jn the press. 


VIRTUE, BROTHERS,&CO.’S 
LIS! OF NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 





In crown 8vo.,, Illustra‘ed, cloth, price 7s. 6d. | 


or, Adventures | 


in the Wilds of Abyssinia. By Wittiam Dauroy. 


In post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





Host and Guest. A Book about | 


Dinners, Wines, and Desserts. By A. V. Kirwan, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq. Crown 8yvo. (Shortly. 


3 


Alexander Hamilton and his Con- 
TEMPORARIES; or, the Rise of the American Con- 


stitution. By C. J. Rerramo.yer, Author of “ Teuton: 
a Poem,” and “Frederick Lucas: a Biography.” 
Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


4 


Mr. Hilton’s Lectures, before the 


Royal College of Surgeons, ou the Influence of Me- | 
chanical and Physiological Rest in the Treatment of 

Accidents and Surgical Diseases, and the Diagnostic | 
Value of Pain. 8vo., 16s. | 





The Afternoon itis es on Eng- 
LISH LITERATURE, delivered in the Theatre of the 
Museum of Industry, Dublin, by the Rev. James Byrne, 
M.A., T.C.D. ; Professor Rushton, M.A., Q.C.,C.; Pro- 
fessor Ingra-n, LL.D, T.C.D.; Professor ex 
, T.C.D.; the Rev. Edward Whately, M.A.; R. W. 
™M aan, Esq. + 1.C.D. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


6. 
Y yy? y > . 
The Odes and Carmen Seculare 
of HORACE. Translated into English Verse by Joun 
Contnotox, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
Roxburghe binding, 5s. ¢d. 


~ 
‘. 


. 2 . 

A Fourth Series of Mrs. Gatty’s 
PARABLES from NATURE; containing the Light of 
Life, Gifts, Night aud Day, Kicking, Imperfect Instru- 
ments, Cobwebs, and Dirds in the Nest. With four 
Sllustrations, 16mo., 2s. [Just published. 


8. 


The Wooing of the King Sigurd, 
and the BALLAD of the PAGE and the KING'S 
DAUGHTER. Translated from Giebel, by Eiien 
Coox. Illustrations by M.B. and M. I. B., Litho 
graphed by M.I. Booth. Feap. 4to. 

(In a few days. 


9. 
Poems and Songs, some of which 


are rendered from the Spanis! » By Cnanres Wetsn 
Mason. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d, [Just publi shed. 


10. 


The Jew: aPoem. By Frepgrick 


Cerny, Feap. 8vo., 2¢. 6d. (Just published. 





11. 
Delahaize; or, the 


| 
IN 
| 
By Francisca INGRAM Ovynry | 
| 


Arnold 


Huguenot Pastor. 


With a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo., 5s, 


12, 
Baptista: a Quiet Story. By 


the Author of ‘‘The Four Sisters.” With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8yo., 6s 


13. 


Denise. By the Author of “Made- | 


moiselle Mori.” 2 vols., feap. 8vo., 103, | 
li. 


The Feasts of Camelot, and the 


Tales that were Told There. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


15, 


Katie ; or, the Simple Heart. By 


D. Seoteomn, Author of “Annie Maitland.” Illus- 
trated by M. I. Booth. Crown 8vo., 6s 


16. 


Glimpses into Petland. 


Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
3s. 61. 


By the 


With a Frontispiece. Feap. 


BELL and DALDY, 
Fleet street. 





‘ORACLES from the 


SCENES from the DRAMA of! 
EUROPEAN UISTORY. By W. H. Davenroxrr 
ADAMS. 





HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK, 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales.—Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloti, 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6. 


CITHARA: Lyrical Poems, Old and 


New. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of “Three 
Hundred Sonnets,” “Pioverbial Philosophy,” &e. 





In crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


ART and FASHION, with Other 


Sketches, Songs, and Poems. By CuaRves Swain, 
Author of “The Mind,” “ English Melodies,” &c. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, with Map and Illustrations: 
price 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK to the COTTON CULTI- 
VATION inthe MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By J: 
TaLboys WuHeEr.er, F.RGS., &e. 





In 1 vol., crown 5vo., clovh, 7s. 6d. 


TWICE LOST: A Novel- By “S. M.” 


Author of “Use “ ee” “Story of a Family,” 
“ Queen Isabel,’ 





In feap. cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain 


and its Links. By Emma J. WorBoise. 


ew Edition, in 1 vol., feap. cloth, on toned paper, eight 
lust tivns, price 5s. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. By Mary 
Irises TYTLER. 


Third edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, 


price 2s, 6d. 
BRITISH 
POETS. A Drawing-room Table Book, and plea- 
sant Companion for a Round Party. By James 
SMITH. 





Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, lettered. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


By Mrs. J. B. Ween. New Edition, with Designs by 
Gilbert, aud View and Plan of Jerusalem. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR TALES BY 
F. E. SMEDLEY, 
Price» 2s. 6d., boards; 3s. 6d., cloth. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from 


the Life of a Private Pupil. 





Price 3s., boards; 4s., cloth, 


LEWIS ARUNDEL: or, the Railroad 


of Life. 





New edition, post 8vo., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; boards, 
2s. tid 


HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP, 


and All that Came of It. 





Price 1s. 6d., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


The FORTUNES of.the COLVILLE 


FAMILY; or, a Cloud and its Silver Lining. 





Feap., price 23., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 
SEVEN TALES by SEVEN AUTHORS. 
Kdited by F. Kk. Suepiey, Esq., Author of “ Frank 
Fairlegh,” & 





New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel, post Svo, cloth, 
price 8s. 


The OLD FOREST RANGER ; or, WILD 
SPORTS of INDIA on the NEILGUERRY HILLS, 
the JUNGLES, and the PLAINS. By Major 
WALTER CAMPBELL, of Skipness. 


Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp., 8vo., cluth, strong'y bound, 
2ls.; or ine alt, 263, 


TABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR, at 5, 44, 4, 34,3, and 
24 per cent. per annum, from £1 to £1,000, &e. By 
JAMES LAURIE, 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 


THe SPECTATOR Contuins from Week 
to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND, 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 


SHOWING THE OWNERS OF L ARGE ios RRITORY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALE 


The following have already appeared :— 


July 18, 25.—The Percies wry of nena, 
with Map—14$ by 17}. 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Ear! Grey), 
8.—The Lowruens, of Westmoreland (Earl 
of Lousdale). 
» 15,22.—The Sranieys, of Knowsley (Earl of 
Derby). 
” 29.—The Grosvexors (Marquis of West- 
minster). 
Sept. §.—The Firzwituiams, of Wentworth (Earl 
Fitzwilliam}. 
» 19, 26.—The Cavenvisiies (Duke of Devonshire), 
Oct. 3, 10.—The Bentincks (Duke of Portland). 
17, 24.—The Ci INTONS (Duke of Neweastle). 
$1l,and Nov. 7.—The Srannopes (Karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 


” 


” 


Nov. 14, 21.—The Ta.zorts (Earl Shrewsbury). 
- 28.—The LevEsON Gowers (Duke of Suther. 
land). 
Dee. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 


19.—The Manners 
26.—Tbe Monracus (First Period.) 


” 
” 
The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price Gd. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Sirand. 
NEW TRANSLATION of the PROPHET DANIEL, 
dust published, price 2s, 6d., cloth, 2s, stitched. 
NEW TRANSLATION (from the 
Hebrew and Chaldee} of the PRUPIIECY of 
DANIEL. With Notes, Critical, Ulustrative, and Ex. 
planatory, By the late Joan BeLtamy, Author of the 
‘History of all Religious,” * Ophion,” “True Age of 
Christ,” &c. 


London: Simpxin, Marsuart, and Co. 








Just publisLed, in 8vo., neat wrapper, 1s. 


Gee sore and the MORALS of the 
FUTURE. 
By O. F. Rouru, Esq. 


Tondon : WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102 Fleet street, F.C, 


Dlustrated with nearly 1 1,500 Engrs pane on Wood and 
‘welve ou Stee 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 
1862, containing specimens of the best exhibits in the 
International Exhibition, from the works of the most 
famous English aud Continental Art Manufacturers; 
also Eng gravings on Steel and Wood of the Seulpwre; 
accompanied with Essays, by various contributors, on 
the Progress and Development of Art as exemplified in 
the works exhibited ; and a History of the Exhibition; 
furming a most interesting aud vi duabie record of the 
Exhibition at South Kensington, 


In one vol. royal quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 


Tondon: Virrve Brornens, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


SELECT YOUR BOOKS from our im- 
mense STOCK.—WILLIS aud SOVTHERAN beg 
to announce that they have now on sale tue largest col- 
lection of books, comprising all the best new works of 
the Season, and Standard Books by the most esteemed 
authors, selected from the principal publishe Wx, and 
from the prices of which a large discuuat will be allowed. 
A Catalogue sent free, 


W1iLLIs and Sorueran, 136 Strand, Loud n, 
] OUND BOOKS on SALE.—WILLIS 

and SOTHERAN employ almost exclisively the 
large bookbinding establisuineut of Messes, Hayday aud 
Co. for their calf and morocco binding, and they have 
now ready for selection all the principal new books of the 
Season, as well as the best Standard Worgs, iu plain aud 
elegant calf, morvceo, and russia bi udinge« ut prices 
much below those usually charged for inferior woi kusan- 
ship. 

WILLIs and Sorneran, 136 Strand, London. 





S! sCOND- HL. AND BOOKS, in great 
variely.—A Stock of upwards of 50,010 Volumes 
always on sale, mostiy in good library bindings. A 
catalogue, cx nt sing LUv0 different works (aucie..t und 
modern), published aud forwarded « very ms nuh fou three 
Stamps. Books in any quantity purchased or token ia 
exchange. Libraries valued aud ca My gued iu any part 
of the country. 


WiLuIts and Sorneray, 136 Sirand, London. 





Oxe-Tutrp THe Pus.isiuep Pricer. 


WEN JONES’S MAGNIFICENTLY 





Third Edition, 8yo., cloth » 73. 


HIGH RATE TABLES, at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 9} percent. tg annum, from 1 day to 100 days. 
By James Laurie 





VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and Co, 
1 Amen corner. 


ILLUMINATED VICTORIA LSALTIR, 100 
pages, every one euriched with large initial letters and 
borders in guld and colours, each of a different design, 
bound in a rich and eppropriate carved binding in the 
autique style. The Adverusers, having purchased the 
few unsubseribed copies of this gorgeous work (published 
at £12 12s.) offer them atthe w onderfully low price of 
£4 43. 

WILLIs and Sorueray, 136 Str 


and, London 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An 
Illustrated Edition, from 60 Original Drawings by 
George Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, 4to., with 

ificent blematic cover, designed by John 
Leighton, F.S.A. Price 21s., or in morocco, 31s. 6d. 

“There could not be found a more pleasant book than 
‘The Ingol Isby Legends.’ <A series of humorous 
legends, il!ustrated by three such men as Leech, Cruik- 
shank, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting?”"— 
Times, Dec. 4. 

APEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASH- 
MERE and THIBE!r. By Captain Kyicut, 48th 
Regiment. 8vo., with 45 fine ILustrations ou Stone 
and Wood, price 21s. 

“We truly wish that half the works produced by men 
of letters had as good a reason for appearing as this diary 
has. Tie book is a valuable and welcome addition to our 
records of ciary travel."-—Saturday Review, 


LADY HORNBY'S CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE DURING the CRIMEAN WAR. In Im- 
perial 8vo., with beautiful Chromolithographs, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 
from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESENT 
IME By Cuarces D. Yonge. 2 vols. 8vo., 750 
pages in each, 47s, 

“The theme is one that will stir many a heart, young 
and old; and Mr. Yonge has treated it in a manner which 
cannot fail to bring him honour."—Athenzum, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MEADOWLEIGH. By the Author of 


“The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 


Author of “ Richelieu in Love.” In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 
DOW of ASIILYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “East Lyune,” “The Channings,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo. 

The LAST of the CAVALIERS. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo., with Two 
Illustrations, price 6s. Uniform with “ East Lynne.” 


The HEIRESS and HER LOVERS. By 
Georaiana Lapy Cuatrerton. In 3 vols., post 
8vo. 











Also, on January 15th. 


The THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 
of NED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN. In crown 
8vo., with Two Lilustrations, 6s. 

“The new comer whom we now hail . . . . writes with 
force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want 
most in a novel—with freshness. ’"— Zimes, Dec. 25. 

Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ia Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Price 10s. 6d, 
RENAN’'S LIFE OF JESUS. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


Loudon: TRuBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 





Ready, this day, Nos. 1, 2,and 3, One Penny each; and 
“" Part i., for January, 64.; post free, 8d. 
ALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Il- 
lustrated by J. KE. Millais, John Tenmel, J. D. Watson, and 
others. Engraved bf the Brothers Dalziel. The Text 
will be revised, with a view two the Suppression of the 
few words which, preserved iu former editions, are felt 
to be unsuited to the taste of the present day. 

Tondon: Wakp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. 


SKETCHES. 
This day is published Part 1X. of TURNER'S 
SKETCHES from NATURE. Trice £1 ls, 
The work will be completed in Twelve Parts. 
Hocarru, Haymarket. 
NEW TALE, 
Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TuE TWO FAMILIES; or, 
Power of Religion. By J.C. Bureman. 
London: Hatrcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 





the 





TRIAL of LIEU'T.-COL. T. R. CRAW- 

LEY.—CHARGES, OPENING ADDRESS, and 
KEPLY on the part of the Prosecution ; with PLANS of 
the TWO BUNGALOWS in which Serjeaut-Major Lilley 
was confined. Price One Shilling. 

XoGERSON and Tuxrorp, 216 Strand, London. 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. Gd., by post, 2s. 8d., Sixteenth 
Annual Edition. 
HO'S WfiHlo for 1864. 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge 

of the personnel of the public life of this country which 
every one so often requires to refer to.”—Jilustrated 
London News. 
London: A. H. Barty, and Co., Cornhill. 


'PHACKERAY.—An excellent Portrait 

_ and a Biography of the late Mr. Thackeray appear 
in this day's QUEEN. Wluminated New Year's Number, 
With sixteen Illustrations,a sheet printed in colours, and 
two pag-s of original Music. Price 1s, ; & copy for four- 


teen stamps, 
346 Strand, W.C. 














The Old Bushman in Lapland. 


At all the Libraries, 1 Vol., post 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A SPRING AND SUMMER IN LAPLAND. 
WITH NOTES ON THE FAUNA, OF LULEA LAPMARK. 


Author of “ Bush Wanderings in Australia.” 








“ The description of his being lost for nine hours at night in a snow storm is distressingly vivid; we doubt 
whether Defoe or George Eliot ever wrote anything finer in point of physival and psychological description 
There is an agonizing simplicity, a depth, furee, and truth of detail which could hardly be surpassed, because 
every touch is in the nature of the thing.”"—Spectator. ; 


“ A volume which will be acceptable to the ornithologist and the sportsman.”—Observer. 
“ His notes abound in infurmation.”—Sun. 


“It was a good thought that took the Old Bushman on a hunting and naturalist's mission to Lapland. His 
volume, telling of the natural features of this district, and of the many animals that are almost its only inhabitants, 
is more full of new and solid muatser than the majority of travel books, and therefore has greater claims on the 
attention of men of science."—Eraminer. 


“We trust that the Old Bushman’s book may send many a true naturalist, and many a holiday maker too, to 
the country that his book so well describes.’ —Reader. 


“ As a book for general reading‘ A Spring and Summer in Lapland’ will be found one of the pleasantest of the 
season. It is, however, as an ornithologist that he will be most appreciated by scientific men, and his chapters on 
these subjects are filled with original observations that evince au earnest desire for truth, as well as unusud apti- 
tude for this species of research." —Jutellectual Observer 


“ Admirably adapted to serve as a guide and useful companion to the traveller. The general reader will be 
most interested in that considerable portion of the work in which the exciting incidents of the chase are detailed. 
The fish, reptiles, and insects of |.apland are also the subjects of detailed notice.”"—Morning Post. 








GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 Paternoster Row, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION. 


For a Constant Succession of the Best Books as they appear, 


ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments —Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 


IE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIF’'S LIBRARY Messengers call on appointed days to exchange Books at the Residences of Subscribers to 
the London Book Society, in every part of London and the immediate Neighbourhood. 

The supply of New Books to this, as to the other departments of the Library, is in liberal proportion to the 
demand, the preference being given to Works of sterling interest and value. 

*,.* MONDAY is the Day of Exchange for Subscribers residing at Battersea, Brixton, Camberwell, 
Clapham, Dulwich, Herne Hill, Kenningten, Lambeth, Norwood, Streatham, Tulse Hill, Vauxhall, Walworth, and, 
Wandsworth. 

TUESDAY is the day of Exchange for Subscribers residing in Adelaide Road, Avenue Road, Belsize Park, 
Blandford Square, Camden Town, Vinclley, New Road, Hampstead, Haverstock Hill, Kilburn, Maida Vale, Kegeut’s 
Park, and St. John's Wood. 

WEDNESDAY is the Day of Exchange for Subscribers residing at Barnsbury, Canonbury, Clapton, Dalston 
De Beauvoir Town, Hackney, Highbury, Highgate, Holloway, Homerton, Hornsey, Hoxton, Islington, Kentish Town, 
Pentonville, Stamford Hill, and Stoke Newington. 

THURSDAY isthe Day of Exchange for the City, Blackwall, Bow, Edmonton, Finsbury, Muswell Hill, Poplar, 
and Tottenham. 

FRIDAY is the Day of Exchange fur Subscribers residing at Bayswater, Bryanston Square, Cavendish Square, 
Grosvenor Square, Portman Square, Craven Hill, Harrow Road, Hyde Park, Kensington Park Gardens, 
Westbourne Terrace, Luverness ‘lerrace, Porchester Terrace, Maida Hill, Queen's Gardens, Norfolk Square, and 
Notting Hill. 

SATURDAY is the Day of Exchange at Acton, Belgravia, Brompton, Chelsea, Chiswick, Faling, Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, Kensington, Kuightsbridge, May Fair, Pall Mali, Piccadilly, Pimlico, Shepherd's Bush, Spring Gardens, 
and Whitehall. 








MUD 





Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and 
others, are invited to apply for the JANUARY LIST of Works withdrawn from Mudie’s 
Library for Sale. 


* The List includes Kinglake’s “ Crimea "—Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man "—Stanhope’s “ Life of 
Pitt "—Arrivabene’s “Italy”"—“ Memoirs of Christopher North "--Russell’s “Diary of the 
American War "—“ The Life of Edward Irving,” and many other important Works of the Past 
and Present Season, at the lowest current prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 
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Re-issue in Monthly Parts of Dr. Wm. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary. 


j —_——_—_——- 


Now ready, Part IX., Medium 8vo., 4s. 


i] THE COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF 
| THE BIBLE; 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Various Writers. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the “ Classical and Latin Dictionaries.” 
m |) To be Completed in Twenty-five Parts. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








New Serial by Anthony Trollope, 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, uniform with “ Orley Farm.” 





| On January 1st will be published, Part I., price 1s. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘Dr, Thorne,” “ Rachel Ray,” &e. 


With Illustrations. 


New Work by Charles Lever. 


On December 1st was published, Part I., price 1s. 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of “Harry Lorrequer,” “ Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


With Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.” 


HER? 














= CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Captain Speke’s Journal. 
This day is published, 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 


In One Large Volume Octavo, price 21s. 


With a Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa by Captain Speke; numerous Illustrations, 
chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant ; and Portraits Engraved on Steel of 
Captains SPEKE and GRANT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








| New English Dictionary. 
Just published, with above 800 Engravings on Wood, in One large Volume, 
super-royal 8vo., cloth, 25s. 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, AND ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Containing all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many Foreign Words 
used by English Writers, and the more important Technical and Scientific Terms. 








ee 


13 Great MaRLborovGH srager, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JANUARY, 


———. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA. 


BETH to ANNE. _ Edited from the Papers at 
Kimbolton By the Duke of MANCHESTER. Three 
voils., 8vo. Fine Portraits. 30s. 


A YOUNG ARTIST’S LIFE. 


ALEXANDER BAILLige COCHRANE, M.P. One yor 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury, 


Three vols. 


ELLA NORMAN ; or, a Woman's Perils. 


By Evizasern A. Murray. Three vols. 
Also, now ready. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as IN. 


DICATED in PROPHECY. By the Rev. Jony 


CumminG, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’s 
NARRATIVE of THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
AMONG the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN 
for the SUPPRESSION of HUMAN SACRIFICE, 
With Illustrations, 14s. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Prison Marron. Two vols, 
“A book that ought to be widely read." —Zxaminer, 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of J.ieutenant. 
Colonel MuTER. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1864. Under the Especial Patronage of 

- Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 33rd 
Kdition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Illustrated by Mintats, 
53, bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst 
and Biackertt’s Standard Library. 


Two vols, 21s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the 


Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,” &. ‘Three vols. 
*** 4 Woman's Ransom ’ will fascinate the attention of 
the reader to the very end.”"—John Bull. 


FOREVER. A Story of English Country 
Life. By A CLeRrGymay. Three vols. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Three vols. 


“We have met with nothing of equal power or merit 
since the decease of Charlotte Bronte." — Messenger. 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits. Three vols. 
“ A story of rare and intense interest,”—Post. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. Second Edition. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocso, 12s.; 
morocco, 15s.; free by post. 

IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great origi- 
nality......- Right nobly does the author discourse 
on the crowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 
mena of existence....... We can commend the 
volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.”—British 

Quarterly Review. 

‘Full of profound and admirable observations, and 
pervaded by a devout and philosophical spirit. The work 
has great merit, and will well repay an attentive study,” 
— Eclectic. 

“Tt may, however, be recommended on the far higher 
ground of being pure, lofty, and benutiful in spirit from 
the first page to the last. Asa moralist, Mr. Grindon is 
a most lovable and beautiful writer. We are particularly 
charmed with what he says (and how he says it) about 
love between men and women. Now and then too, he 
strikes upon quite original veins of thought."—Jllustrated 
Times. 

London: F. PirMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready. 
Royal svo., extra cloth, red edges, 7s. ; free by post. 
f 


Vol. 1. 0 
PIRITUAL MEDITATIONS for 


EVERY DAY in the YEAR, with Morning and 
Evening Preyers. By the late Rev. T. Goyprr. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


Now ready, 8vo., price in wrapper Is. 6d.; cloth lettered 


2s. 6d. Free by post. 
FFRAM. 





By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., Editor of the Imperial Dictionary. 
The Pronunciation by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


The Work may be had also with Kighteen Supplementary Engravings on Stcel, 30s. 


— 








A Poem in Four Cantos. 
Part I. By C. Brack, M.D., Author of “* The 
World of Vhautoms,” &. 
PF. Pir, 20 Paternoster row, London, E.C. 


Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Pere LOGIC; or, the Logic of Quality 





BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row, London ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


apart from Quantity; with Remarks on Boole’s 
system, ard on the relation of Logic and Mathematics. 
By W. STanLey JEevons, M.A. 

London: Epwarv Sranrorp, 6 Charing cross, 8.W. 
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A. W. BENNETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GIFT BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ornamental binding, feap. 4to. cloth, 21s.; morocco, 31s.6d. 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES | 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By WittiaM ; 

Howitt. Seconp Serres. The Photographic Illus- 

trations by Thompson, Sedgfield, Ogle, and Hemphill. 

“A yolume which would be valuable and interesting 
without its pictorial attractions. . .. The photographs 
are the finest we have yet seen... . The binding is | 
deautiful and artistic."—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Howitt is an agreeable gossiper on Castles and 
Abbeys, and his subject is one of never dying interest; | 
so that the drawing-room table which possesses this 
charming work will be rich in beauty and in entertain- 
ment.”"—Daily News. 

Small 4to., handsome binding, cloth, 18s.; morocco, 25s. 


OUR ENGLISH LAKES, MOUN- 
TAINS, and WATERFALLS, as seen by Wintiam 
WorpswortH. Photographically Mlustrated. 

“Of Mr, Ogle’s photographs in this volume we can 
hardly say more than that they preseut us with all that 
photography is capable of in the interpretation of 
nature.” — Nonconformist. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly the tone of the 
views and the discretion ofthe operator, nor can there 
be anything but warmest commendation for the way in 
which Mr. Bennett has got out a book which must be of 
the greatest interest to all lovers of Wordsworth and the 
English Lakes."—Morning Herald. 

“A beautiful, refined, and tasteful volume.”—Morning 








Ornamental binding, feap. i cloth, 2ls.; morocco, 
Sls. 6d, 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES 


of GREAT BRITAIN. By Writtam and Mary 

Howitt. The Photographic Illustrations by Bedford, 

Sedgfield, Wilson, and Fenton. First Sertgs. 

“Among illustrated books, the wewly published 
volume, entitled ‘The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of 
Great Britain,’ is at once the most conspicuous and the 
most beautiful. As a gift-book the volume is in every 
respect to be commended, and, better than most gift- 
books, it will repay whoever shall carefully examine and 
peruse it.”"— Westminster Review. 


HOWITT'’S JUVENILE SERIES. 
Illustrated feap. 8vo , 2s. 6d. 


Al 
The POET’S CHILDREN. By 

Mary Howrrr. 

“The book is sure to be popular among ‘he juvenile 
critics .... The story of the pigeons is the best we 
have read of the kind for a long time."—Atheneum, 

“ Mrs. Howitt has not forgotten her old trick of writing 
better tales for children than most other people.” —Globe. 


Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. 
Mr. 


RUDD’S) GRANDCHIL- 
DREN. 


By Mary Howrrr. 
Also, feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d.; gilt extra, 5s. 


STORIES of STAPLEFORD; 


including “The Poet's Children” and “ Mr. Rudd's 
Grandchildren.” By Mary Howrrr. 
Just published, New Edition, feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. 


By Witt1msMm Howirr. Being the Real Life of a 

Country Boy, written by Himself. Exhibiting all the 

Amusements, Pleasures, aud Pursuits of Children in 

the Country. 

“This new ‘ Boys’ Country Book" is the dear old one 
with which we were whilom so familiar. Mr. Howitt's 
descriptions of country delights and occupations are 
very good, and will not easily be superseded with the 
young.” —Spectator. 

“ One of the very best boys’ books we know.” —Dial. 

New edition, square 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. By 
Mary Howitt. 
This day., feap. 8vo., paper cover, Is. 


HORRORS of the VIRGINIAN 
SLAVE-TRADE and of the SLAVE-REARING 
PLANTATIONS. The true story of Dinah, an 
escaped Virginian slave, now in London, or whose 
body are eleven scars, left by tortures, which were 
inflicted by her master, her Own father. By Joun 
Hawkins Simpson, 


Just published, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE in 
AMERICA, and its MARTYRS. By Exiza Wionam. 
“The friends of the coloured population, aud some of 

the malignant persecutions to which they have been 

subjected in their Lumane and patriotic labours, are 
graphically depicted in this concise but intelligent 
resumé of the history of the slave question in America.” 

— Witness, 

Feap. 8vo., toned paper, 2. 6d. 


additions. 
HYMNS 


Ninth Edition, with 


and MEDITATIONS. 


By A. L. Warrna. 

“These Hymns and Meditations appear to us to be 
the effusions of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and highly appreciating its blessings. The 
writer is evidently one who deeply communes with her 


| DIAMONDS. 








own heart, and who cannot be satisfied unless she real- 
izes the joys of communion with her Saviour. There is, 
too, a beautiful simplicity in the composition of the 
Hymns, which renders the perusal of them as pleasing | 
4s it is profitable."—British Mothers’ Magazine. | 
A Cheap Edition, in paper, price Is. 
London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 





5 Bishopsgate street Without. 


“ Good Words are worth much and cost little.” 


HERBERT. 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOODWORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 





CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY Part, NOW READY. 

1. Of the SUDDEN SWEETENING of 
CERTAIN GRAPES. By “A. K. H. B.,” Author of 
* Recreations of a Country Parson.” 

2. The DUKE of BRUNSWICK’S 
By Roperr Leicnron. 

3. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 


Isaac Taytor—l. “The Cornish Coast Sixty Years 
Ago.” With an Illustration by R. P. Leitch. 


4. MEADOWSIDE HOUSE. By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With an Llustration 
by John Pettie. 

5. EVENINGS with WORKING PEOPLE 
in the BARONY CHURCH. By the Editor. First 
Evening—" Not Saved.” 

6. A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 1863. By Dora 
GREENWELL. With au Illustration by G. J. Pinwell. 

7. OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” Part L, with an 
Illustration by F. Walker. 

Part 1.—Dr. Davenal. 
2.—Lady Oswald's Letter. 
3.—Miss Bettina Davenal. 
4.— Retrospect. 
5.—Neale's Curiosity. 

8. The BEWITCHED TOYS. By Curisrmas 
E. Cryipe. 

9. The WEATHER, and WEATHER 
PROPHETS. By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuen, Bart. 

10. “Oh! the LARK is SINGING!” By 
“R. GB. BR.” With an Illustration by J. E. Millais, 

11. The ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. By 
Principat Forses. With a Portrait, 

12. PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 
LIVING. By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
—l. “Apathy in Spiritual Things.” 

13. The NOBLE MERCER. By Jean 
INGELOw. 

14, WINTER. By Atexanper Smita. 
With an Illustration by R. T. Pritchard. 

15. On Some RECENT SPECULATIONS 
touching the SCIENTIFIC APOTHEOSIS of MAN. By 
the Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 

16. A YEAR at the SHORE. By Pamir 
Henry Gossr, F.RS.—1l. “January.” With three 
Illustrations by the Author. 








Office, 32 Ludgate hill, London. 
And sold by all booksellers, 





Ors. Tood's Mew Story, 
OSWALD CRAY, 


Is bequn in the January Part of Good Words.” 
Sir John Herschel’s 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


Ts begun in the January Part of “ Good Words.” 


Dr. C. J. Waughan’s 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Ts begun in the January Part of “ Good Words.” 


Dr. Guthrie’s 
OUT OF HARNESS 


Will shortly be commenced in “Good Words.” 


Dean Alford’s 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Will shortly be commenced in “ Good Words.” 








Jsaac Caylor’s 
PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS 


Are begun in the January Part of “ Good Words.” 





Dr. Norman DWacleod’s 
EVENINGS 
WITH WORKING PEOPLE 


Are begun in the January Part of “Good Words.” 





]D. D. Gosse’s 
YEAR AT THE SHORE 


Ts begun in the January Part of “ Good Words.” 











PRINTED FOR 
WALTON AND MABERLY. 





1. 
Now ready, Parts I. and IL, each 2a., of 


A HISTORY of the WORLD, from the 
PARLIEST RECORDS to the PRESENT TIME, 
in one continuous Narrative. By Powur Sars, 
I.A., Oue of the Principal Contributors to the 
Dictionaries of Greck aud Roman Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, aud Geography. 

The work will be divided into Three Periods, each 
complete in itself, and wiil form Hight Volumes, demy 
SvVo. 

I.—ANCIENT HISTORY, Sacred and Secular; from 
the Creation to the Fall of the Western i-mpire, in ap, 
476. 2 vols, 

II.--MEDLEVAL HISTORY, Civiland Ecclesiastical 
from the Full of the Western Empire to the Taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, in a.p, 1453. 2 vols 

IIL—MODERN HISTORY, from the Fall of the 
Byzantine Empire to Our Own Times. 4 vols. 

To be continued in Monthly Parts, at 23.; and Half- 
Yearly Volumes, at 12+. Gd, 


2. 
BARON LIEBIG'S WORKS. 


“ Side by side, as long as husbandry shall last, will these 
three names shine in co-equal glory—Antoine Lavoisier, 
Humphry Davy, Justus Liebig. To Lavoisier belongs the 
noble initiation »f the work; to Davy its splendid prosecu- 
tion; to Liebig its glorious consummation. Embracing 
in his masterly induction the results of ail foregone and 
contemporary investigation, and supplying its large defects 
by his own incomparable researches Liebiy has built up an 
imperishable foundation, as a connected whole, the code of 
simple general laws, on which regenerated agriculture must 
henceforth for all time repose.” —AJInternational Exhibition 
Report, 1862. 


9 
LIEBIG’S NATURAL LAWS of HUS- 
BANDRY. 1 vol., 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“ This important volume contains the most recent and 
matured opinions of that distinguished Chemist, to whom 
Agriculture is mainly indebted for whatever claims she 
may put forward to be regarded as a science.” — Spectator. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS on MODERN 
AGRICULTURE. Small 8vo., 6s. 

“T am desirous to make the educated men of the 
nation acquainted with the principles which have been 
established by chemistry in connection with the nutrition 
of plants, the conditions of the fertility of soils, and the 
causes of their exhaustion."—Prefuce. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 


CHEMISTRY, in its Relations to Physiology, Diet- 
etics, Agriculture, Commerce and Political hconomy. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol, crown 
8vo., cloth, 7s. €d. 


3. 
The ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK 


CONCORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT; an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Translation. Third Edition, re- 
vised, royal 8vo., £2 2s. 


4. 

The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW 
and CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD 
TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nection between the Original and the English Trans- 
lation. With Ludexes, a List of Proper Names and 
their Occurrences, &c. Second Edition, revised, 2 
vols., royal svo., £3 13s. 6d. 

“ No other work exists in our language affording the 
same facilities to one who desires to search the original 
Scriptures, nor any work rendering so Simple and so 
secure the business of Bible interpretation. The entire 
work is a marvel of industry, and from the care 
and the scholarship which have been brought to its 
preparation, there is no risk of its ever losing the high 
place which it has already secured amongst modern 
contributions to sacred literature.”"—ev. Dr. James 
Hamilton in the Weekly Review. 


5. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Brothers. 
Fifth Edition, small 8vo., cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. 

** Various, however, as are the matters discussed or 
touched on in the following pages, 1 would fain hope 
that one spirit will be felt to breathe through them. It 
would be a delightful reward if they may help the young, 
in this age of the confusion of thougits, to discern some 
of those principles which infuse strength aud order into 
men’s hearts and minds. Above all, would I desire to 
suggest to my readers, how in all things, small as well 
as great, profane as well as sacred, it behoves us to kee 
our eyes fixed on the star which led the wise men of old, 
and by which alone can any wisdom be guided from what- 
soever part of the intellectual globe, to a place where it 
will rejoice with an exceeding great joy."—J. C. H. 


6. 
ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE 


PHILOLOGY. By Dr. R. G. Laruam, F.R.S., late 
Professor of English in University College, London, 
1 vol., 8vo., 21s. 

“ It is impossible for us to give any idea of the great 
mass of injormation which he has brought together, 
there is hardly a language in the worid of which a few 
words are not given. Those who take an interest in the 
study will find the book to be a repertory of most that is 
valuable on the subject. Dr. Lathain has spa ed no psins 
to produce a book full of learving and erudition.”— 
London R: view. 


¥, 
Dr. LATHAM on the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Fifth Edition, r-vised, with considerable 
alterations. Complete in Iv L, Svo., ids. 





28 Upper Gower street, and 27 Ivy lane. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO/’S’ LIST. 


Nearly ready. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
For 1864. 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
Containing an account of the Government, Population, 
Revenue, Armies and Navies, Education, Religion, and 
many other particulars of All the Countries in the 
World. 
TO BE CONTINUED ANNUALLY, 
‘The STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK” is intended 
to supply a want in English Literature; a want no- 
ticed and commented upon more than fifteen years 
ago by the late Sir Robert Peel. All readers of news- 
papers, in other words, all educated’ men must have fre- 
quently felt the need of a book of reference giving an 
account of Countries and States, in the same manner 
as a good biographical dictionary would give a sketch 
of individuals, 


“The STATESMAN’'S YEAR-BOOK” contains a full 
account of all the States of Europe, Asia, America, and 
Australasia, considered under their political, social, 
and commercial aspects. In «the. description of each 
individual state, the plan adopted has been to begin 
with the Heap, King, Emperor,, President, as the case 
may be, and going through all the subordinate func- 
tionaries to give a complete account of the government 
in all its parts. 


Accuracy in Facts and Figures has been aimed at 
throughout, None but Official Documents, haye been 
consulted in all cases where they could be had, and only 
where these have failed or been manifestly imperfect, 
has recourse been had to other authorities. 


Vol. I., 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


HISTORY of FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. * 


From the Foundation of the Achaian League to the 
Disruption of the United States, 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A 
Late FelloW*of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Vol. I. —Geneyal-$ntroduction—History of the Greglk 
Federations: 


2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, 32s. * ~~" » we 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
SECOND, 


Emperor of the Romans. 
By T. L. Ktnoton, M.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 


2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 36s. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of 
SCOTLAND. 


By Danigr. Witson, LL.D., 
Professor of History and English Literature in Univer- 
sity, Toronto, Author of “ Prehistoric Man.” 


Second Edition, revised and nearly re-writtev, with 
numerous Illustrations, 


2 vols., crown 8yvo., 2!s. 


MEMOIR, 
LETTERS, and REMAINS 


ALEXIS de TOCQUEVILLE. 


Translated from the French by the Translator of 
“Napoleon's Correspondence with King Joseph.” 


With numerous additions. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. 
By Dr. Retynoip Pavtt. 
Translated by E. C. Orre. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium Svo., 2 yols., 
cloth, 32s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM 
BLAKE, the Artist. 
With Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, 
Author of “ The Life of William E tty, R.A.” 


Tilustrated from Blake’s own works, in facsimile and in 
Photolithography. 


8 vols., crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 
VINCENZO; or, Sunken Rocks. 


By Joun Rurrtnt, 


+ hipRRSou SOME. Q) att 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. 





In the Press. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND for 
BOYS. 


By the Rev. Cuantes Krnastey, M.A., 


Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 


Price 2s. 


The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE 
as APPLIED to HISTORY. 


An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University 
of Cambridge. 


By the Rev. Cuartes Kinostey, M.A., 


Professor of Madern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Rector of Eversley. 


_ Second and cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The GOSPEL. of. the 
_PENTATEUCH. 


‘ & Set’ of Parish Sermons. 
By the Rey. Cuartes Kinesey, M.A. 


Nearly ready, crown 8r0. 
WORDS and PLACES. 


Chapters on the Relation of Geography and Te 
With History and Geography. 


By the Rev. Isaac TaxLor. 
Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, , 10s. ‘ta! 
' . The SLAVE. POWER; 


Its Character, Career, and Probable Designs. 


Being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues In- 
volved in the American Contest. 
fy J. E. CaIRnes, M. A. 
Professor of Juris rndence and. Pofitioal’ Economy in 
en's Collegé, Galway. 


8v03 cloths. 0: 
of INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By “ Hisroricus.” 
Reprinted from the Times, with considerable additions. 
Also, Additional Letters, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


; (2 vols. feap. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
BRITISH TNDIAS- ite Races and 
its History down to 1857. ~ 
By Joun Matcotm Luptow, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY 
of the UNITED STATES from INDEPENDENCE 
to SECESSION. 

By J. M. Luptow, 

Author of “ British India, its Raze, and its History,” 
“The Policy of the Crown Towards India,” &e. 


To which is added, . 
The STRUGGLE for KANSAS, 
By Tuomas Hoanes, : 
Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” * 
Crown 8yo.}¢loth, 10s, 6d. 
A HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS during the Middle Ages, 


By G. F. Macnear, M.A,, 


formerly Scholar of Trinity College, and Classical Master 
at King’s College School, Londop. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ROME in 1860. 


By Epwarp Dicey, 
Author of “ Cavour, a Memoir.” 
New Edition, with Frontispiece, feap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 


for the YOUNG. 


New Edition, in the press, with Illustrations by T. B. 





Author of ‘Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” &c. 


LON 


WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, MA. 


Rector of Evers'ey, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 


HYPATIA. Fourth Edition, 


crown 8v<-, 6s 


ALTON LOCKE. New Edition, 


crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Fourth 


WESTWARD HO! 
Third 


Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, fcap. 
8vo., 53. 


MISCELLANIES. Second 
Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo., 12s. ; 





Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS. By An Oxp Boy. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo., £1 Is. 6d. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 


By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
2 Vols. crowii 8vo., cloth; 218. 


JANED’S HOME,» A Novel. 


WORKS BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 

The RECOLLECTIONS of 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Touoird Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

AUSTIN ELLIOT. Third 


Edition, 2 vola, crown 8vo., 21s, 


RAVENSHOE. Second E Edition, 


3 vols., crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 








Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


MOOR COTTAGE. A Tale of 


Home Life. By the Author of “Little Estella.” 
Crown 8ye., cloth, 6s. 


A LADY in HER OWN 


RIGHT. By Wesrianp Marston. 


i Crown 8yo., cloth, 63. 


CRAFTSMAN. 


2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


The TWO CATHERINES; or, 


Which is the Heroine? A Novel. 


ARTIST and 


A Novel. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo., is. 


My BEAUTIFUL L ADY. By 
Tuomas Woorner. 
New and Cheaper Edition, gilt cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Nokrox. With Viguet'e and Fron- 
tispiece, engraved from the Author’s Designs. 

2 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, 12. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. 
By Coventry Patmonre. 

Book L—The BETROTHAL. 

Book I1.—The ESPOUSALS. 

Sook IIL.—FAITHFUL for EVER; with Tamertor 
Church Tower, 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, 48. 6d. 


The VICTORIES of LOVE. 
By Coventry PatMone. 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
The POEMS of ARTHUR 


HUGH CLOUGH, some-time Fellow of Oriel Coilege, 
Oxford. Reprinted and Selected from his unpublished 


EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY Manuscripts. Witha Memvir. By F. 'T. PatoRave. 


Tu the Press, feap. &vo. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in 


With Descriptions of the Tombs and Monuments. IRELAND. A Modern Poem on Irish Affiirs. By 
By the Author of “ Siduey Grey,” &c. Wittiam ALLineHAm, Author of “ Day and Night 
Songs,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and Other 








DON awnp 


By the Author of“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Poems. By the Hon. Ropen NoEt. 


CAMBRIDGE. 








Lonpen: Printed by Joun Campsewt, of No. 1 Wellington s 


treet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


‘and Published by him at the “‘SpecTator " Office, No. } Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 2, 1864. 
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ALLIANCES, 


FAMILY 


—-@——— 


ROYAL 


“ apn mon frére,” and “ Madame, ma sceur,” were 

N the superscriptions of thirty-nine letters which the 
Emperor Napoleon despatched some seven weeks ago to all 
the crowned headsof Europe. And thirty-nine answers duly 
came back to Paris, addressed to “Sir, my brother.” Scep- 
tic Frenchmen, nurtured in contempt of royalty and royal 
etiquette, gave vent to sneers in reading, one after another, 
the letters of all the Brothers and Sisters in the Moniteur ; 
but scepticism, for once, was ill applied. There is little 
that is more true in the often fanciful modes of correspond- 
ence among the various classes of modern society than the 
assumed relationship of crowned heads. The great imperial 
letter-writer at Paris is, perhaps, together with the Brother at 
Constantinople, entitled to take the ‘‘ Monsieur, mon frére,” as 
little more than a phrase ; but all the rest of the thirty-nine can 
use it in good faith, and as imbued with real meaning. If not 
actual brothers and sisters, the sovereigns of Europe are certainly, 
nearly all of them, uncles, aunts, and cousins to each other, 
and altogether closely connected by ties of blood and family 
alliances. 

These royal blood alliances, if not of the highest importance 
in the modern development of nations, are, at least, of suflicient 
moment to deserve an attentive examination. They deserve it 
the more because the principle on which they are based is 
evidently gaining ground, and tending more and more, with 
every succeeding generation, to assert its force. The relation- 
ship of crowned heads, commencing in Germany, the land of 
princes, has gradually spread from one end of Europe to the 
other, and is on the point of taking root in the New World, west 
of the Atlantic ocean. The growth of constitutional forms of 
government, so far from destroying these dynastic alliances, 
has only given them new life. By subtracting from the poli- 
tical power of kings and princes, it has made necessary an 
addition of social dignity and eminence such as only birth and 
the seclusion of the throne can give. The Kings of England in 
the fourteenth century could afford to marry commoners ; the 
Kings of the nineteenth cannot. On the other hand, the 
increased dignity of royal blood alliances brings in its train a not 
inconsiderable share of real power, national as well as inter- 
national. The actual position thus gained will be clearly 
established by passing in review the present family connections 
of the sovereigns of Europe. 

The whole of the royal fainilies of Europe, with but few 
exceptions, have, through more or less recent blood alliances, 
become German. They form, therefore, strictly speaking, but 
one great family ; which is divided, however, into two prominent 
groups. The first of these groups comprises the Roman 
Catholic, and the second, the Protestant houses. At the head 
of the first stands the House of Hapsburg, the founder, to a great 
extent, of the system of royal family alliances now existing in 
Europe. ‘This is expressed in the weli-known distich :— 

* Bella gerant alii: tu, felix Austria, nube: 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 

The matrimonial conquests of the early Hapsburgs were due 
entirely to the physical advantages of the race. Maria of Bur- 
gundy, heiress of all the lands of Charles the Bold, was won, 
from among «a hundred suitors and rivals, by Archduke Maxi- 
milian, solely on account of the manly beauty of the latter. The 
same cause brought the crowns of Aragon and Castille, together 
with the empire of the New World, to the son of Maximilian and 
Maria of Burgundy, Archduke Philip. The romance of “ Felix 
Austria” culminates in this Philip. Ie was so extremely band- 
some, and so exquisitely well formed both in face and figure, that 


| 


| 





jealousy was excited by the merest glance of Philip at others of 
her sex. The death of Philip, at the early age of twenty-eight, 
drove poor Queen Joanna into absolute madness. During an 
illness of several weeks, she did not leave his bedside ; and his 
spirit having fled, she fell into a deep swoon. Awaking from it, 
she heard that her husband had been buried. She instantly 
gave orders to raise his body from the tomb, to dress it in royal 
garments, and place it in her chamber by her side. Here the 
beloved corpse remained for many months, the queen refusing to 
have it carried away, and even taking it with her on her royal 
progresses. Philip’s and Joanna’s son, the renowned Charles 
V., was still endowed with the most striking traits of the male 
beauty of the Hapsburgs; but after him the quality declined, 
owing not a little to a too eager search after matrimonial 
alliances in which wealth and power were the chief objects. The 
union of Ferdinand I. with Anna, the heiress of Louis of Hungary, 
who fell in the battle of Mohacs, brought the crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia, with the appendages of Moravia, Silesia, and 
Lusatia, to the house of Austria; but it also brought the here- 
ditary big under-lip of the Jagellons into the Hapsburg family, 
leaving it as an indestructible heirloom to the present day, even 
after the extinction of the direct male line and its continuance, 
since 1740, in the female branch of Hapsburg-Lorraine. The 
truth of the Hapsburg epigram, “ Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi 
regna Venus,” is undeniable ; yet it is equally true that the illus- 
trious house had to make sacrifices to Venus as others sacrificed 
to Mars. 

In the last two or three generations the principle of matri- 
monial conquests has been completely abandoned by the Haps- 
burg family, and a further search after heiresses given up as 
unwise and undignified. This has been owing chiefly to the 
advice of several able statesmen, such as Kaunitz and Metternich ; 
but partly also to the absolute necessities of the case. The 
physical decline of the once strikingly handsome and manly race 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg had become so evident during the sway 
of Metternich as to leave no room for doubt ; and the thoughtful 
diplomatist, after the example of his predecessor, used all his 
influence to remedy the evil. He did not object to his master 
the Emperor catching flies the lifelong day while he was ruling 
Austria; but his mind revolted at the idea of the empire going 
to perdition, under his successors, through the imbecility of its 
hereditary governors. One of the last acts of Metternich was to 
exclude the Archduke Francis Charles, father of the present 
Emperor, from the throne, although his mental capacities were 
held to be not at all inferior to those of the previous head of the 
family, Ferdinand I. The choice of the consort of Francis 
Joseph, too, is generally ascribed to the influence of the great 
minister, who, though banished from his post, continued to sway 
the imperial councils at Vienna. Certain it is that the marriage 
of the present Emperor was not directed by any political motives 
whatever, but had its ground in what poetical penny-a-liners are in 
the habit of calling the “ personal attractions” of the bride. A 
sweeter face than that of the young Empress of Austria it is, 
indeed, scarcely possible to imagine, judging by several life- 
size photographs displayed at the late International Exhibi- 
tion, and which were always surrounded by a crowd of admirers. 
It is said that the intellect of the Empress is of as high an 
order as her beauty, she having received a very superior 
education from her father, Duke Maximilian in Bavaria. The 
family of these dukes in Bavaria, a rather distant branch of the 
reigning house, is not possessed of much wealth, but gifted 
rather with intellect and wisdom. Duke Maximilian is the 
author of more than a dozen volumes of travels, poems, and 
novels, all of them works of considerable literary and artistic 
value. He visited England in 1828, and brought away with him 
very favourable impressions on the political state of these islands, 
which he noticed in some of his books—published under the 


when he arrived in Spain the women in the streets fell down and | nom de plume of “ Phantasus,” and which he also, it is believed, 
worshipped him, to the intense chagrin of his wife Joanna, whose | instilled into the mind of his daughter. Through his marriage 
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with Elizabeth of Bavaria the Emperor of Austria las got into 
some curious family relationships, respectable enough in them- 


selves, yet very inferior to the matrimonial aspirations of the | 


Hapsburgs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One brother 
in-law of Kaiser Francis Joseph is the ex-King of Naples; 
another the fallen sovereign’s unlucky brother; and a third the 
non-sovereign Prince of Thurn-und-Taxis, grandson of the late 
postmaster-general of the Holy Roman Empire. ‘Lhis Thurn- 
und-Taxis family is a rather notable one in the annals of Germany. 
The first of the house came from Milan to Frankfort-on-the-Main 
at about the same time that the Lombard goldsmiths and money- 
lenders settled in the City of London ; and while the latter got rich 
in advancing coin upon trinkets, the former rose to position and 
fame by starting anewidea. The first Thurn-und-Taxis under- 
took to carry letters from one point of Germany to the other, even 
so far as to the Tyrol; and he did the business so well that his 
successors were made hereditary postmasters-general, or, by their 
German title, ‘ Reichslehnbare-Reichs-General-Erbpostmeister.” 
The carrying business proved exceedingly profitable, allowing the 
shrewd Lombards to purchase vast estates in Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Bohemia, together with the title of prince, all which 
they possess to the present day. To become the brother-in-law 
of a living emperor is, however, the highest point at which a 
noble of Thurn-und-Taxis has yet arrived. ‘The marriage has 
brought the Emperor Francis Joseph into relationship with a 
vast number of his subjects, inasmuch as the Thurn-und-Taxis 
family is very large, chiefly in the Bohemian regions. The 
brother-in-law of the Emperor has no less than fifteen brothers 
and sisters; all titular princes and princesses, of course, yet 
some of them only lieutenants and under-lieutenants of dragoons. 
The most prominent of the family is one Prince Rudolph 


|the number of marriageable princesses is, and must be, always 
| limited, and as it is clearly impossible that all should be hand. 
some and good-looking, it naturally happens that whenever there 
/is a more than usually pretty house-full of daughters, the royal 
| Wooers are numerous, and oflers of marriage come in from ‘all 
| quarters ; to use an expressive though somewhat vulgar English 
phrase, there is, in such a case, a general “run” after a certain 
|family. It was precisely this which happened in Bavaria some 
| forty years ago, and elevated the house of Wittelsbach from a 
comparatively unknown to one of the best connected royal 
families in Europe. In 1797, King Maximilian I. allied himself in 
second nuptials to the beautiful Princess Caroline of Baden, and 
|the issue of this marriage were five daughters, born in three 
| births, four of them being twins. Every one of these five 
daughters has become either an empress or a queen in her own 
right, or the mother of an emperor or empress. The eldest of 
the family of five, Elizabeth, married the King of Prussia, and 
her twin sister, Amelia, gave her hand to the present King of 

Saxony. The third daughter, Sophia, united herself to the heir. 
apparent of Austria, and would be empress at the present mo. 
'ment, but for the interference of Prince Metternich, and his 
objection to more weak-minded Kaisers after Ferdinand I. As 
it is, Princess Sophia has become the mother of an emperor, with 
a very considerable share—if rumour is to be trusted—in the 
government of the empire. Sophia’s twin sister married the 
King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, predecessor of the 
present ruler, and is now a qucen dowager. Tinally, the 
youngest of the five sisters gave her hand to the not very 
powerful, but learned and poetical ‘‘ Phantasus,” otherwise Duke 
Maximilian in Bavaria, to become, in course of time, the mother 
of an empress. She would have been mother of an em- 





of Thurn-und-Taxis, set down in the Austrian genealogical | press and a queen at the same time, but for the bold. 
handbooks as a “ Doctor of all the faculties "—Doctor sdmmélicher | ness of Joseph Garibaldi, who chose to march upon Naples 
Rechte—and married to 2 Miss Jenny Standler. Such an ency- | with his red-jackets, against all diplomatic decorum and royal 
clopedical doctor, related, too, to a Kaiser, must, one should | etiquette. The career of this poor ex-Queen of Naples is a 
think, be useful in a country like Austria. romance of the saddest kind, from which, however, it would not 

The most recent matrimonial alliances of the house of | be becoming at present to lift the veil. One does not know in 
Hapsburg-Lorraine have been chiefly with the reigning families | What position she deserves the greatest pity, the poor ex-queen! 
of Bavaria and Saxony, and, to a lesser degree, with Belgium. | Whether in her silent nunnery at Augsburg, where she took 
But through a double link with King Leopold’s family—the refuge last year, or in her lonely palace at Rome, where no other 
Emperor's brother, Archduke Maximilian, having married vent is allowed to her energies but to shoot the cats of cardinals, 
Leopold’s only daughter, and the heir-apparent of Belgium, the} It is rather curious that while nearly all the female members 
Emperor’s cousin, Archduchess Maria—the rulers of Austria | of the house of Bavaria have made splendid matrimonial alliances, 
have become indirectly connected with the great Coburg family | the male members have gone in a contrary direction, and 
and nine-tenths of the sovereigns of Europe. It seems not! married ladies of mediocre fortune, if not absolute plebeians. 
unlikely that before long these family alliances will be trans- | While all the princesses of Wittelsbach are evidently ambitious, 
planted beyond Europe, and the united Coburg-Hapsburg race | the princes seem to be a quiet, easy-going sort of men, given to 
become the founder of new royal lines in America. There | rest and contemplation, to tobacco and lager-beer, and disliking 





is a rumour, based upon the reports of the semi-official papers 
of Vienna, that should Archduke Maximilian, the son- 
in-law of King Leopold, become Emperor of Mexico, according 
to the wish of the “ Notables ” and the French Commander-in- 
Chief, his younger brother, Archduke Ludwig, will marry 
Princess Isabel, the heiress of Brazil, and thus unite the sove- 
reigns of two great American States in close alliance. The ma- 
trimonial scheme is not at all improbable, considering that the 
members of the house of Hapsburg are possessed, collectively 
and individually, of large fortunes, which would weigh against 
the imperial crown which Isabel of Braganza carries in her lap. 
The age of the candidates, too, is very fair, Archduke Louis being 
twenty-two, and Princess Isabel eighteen. There are, therefore, 
still victories to be won in the old field for the house of Haps- 
burg, and matrimony, which already once brought an empire in 
the West, may give it a second time to “ Felix Austria.” 

Close behind Austria, in the first, or Roman Catholic, group of 
the royal families of Europe, stands Bavaria. The matrimonial 
fortunes of the reigning house of Wittelsbach within the present 
century have been of a most extraordinary kind, expressed in | 
the single fact that the family now counts among its members no | 
less than ten empresses, kings, and queens. The history of these | 
alliances furnishes a good illustration of the manner in which | 
royal marriages are brought about in the present day. It is an 
evident mistake to suppose that there is a systematic desire on 
the part of all kings and queens to get their children and near 
relatives into powerful and widespread family connections, so as 





the pomp and ceremony involved in the presence of high-born 
spouses. The ex-King of Greece, fat, indolent, and good- 
humoured, is a fair type of his family. Put on a throne for 
which he did not care a straw, through the influence of his power- 
ful aunts and cousins, he left the troubles and honours of govern- 
ment to his active spouse, his chief personal anxiety being to 
keep a never-failing supply of Bavarian ale near his classic resid- 
ence at the foot of the Acropolis. When dire revolution made 
this supply fail, he was glad enough to shake the dust of Athens 
from his feet, and to retreat to his beloved sandhills of Munich. 
The present sovereign of Bavaria is a man very much of the same 
temper; but still more so is his uncle Charles, the only brother 
of ex-King Louis, and half-brother of the beautiful pair of twin 
princesses who all became the wives of Caesars. Prince Charles 
himself never even aspired to a noble lady, far less to a princess. 
When a lad, he had a French teacher, one Monsieur Bolley, who 
grounded him well in the purest Parisian accent, and sometimes 
took him on a French-speaking promenade round the old city of 
Munich, and close by the house where lived Madame Bolley, and 
Mademoiselle Marie Anne Bolley, and a lost of little Bolleys, all 
talking the purest Parisian accent. Prince Charles, in his homely 
way, took a liking to the Bolleys, and particularly to Made- 
moiselle Marie Anne, who, it is to be supposed, spoke Trench 
better than even old Monsicur—and his admiration being suffi- 
ciently intensified, he announced one day to his papa, King Maxi- 


milian I., that he was going to marry Mademoiselle Marie Anne. 


It occasioned a terrible scene at the Schloss, as may be imagined ; 


to realize the more completely the idea expressed in the epis- | but the end of it was that Prince Charles did marry Miss Bolley, 
tolary intercourse that all are “ brothers” and “ sisters.” Royal threats and promises notwithstanding. ‘To hide the family dis- 
ladies, of course, will, other circumstances being equal, accept | grace, as far as possible, the young lady was elevated, some time 
the most “brilliant” match; but among princes comeliness of | after, to the rank of Baroness of Bayersdorf—anglice, “ Bava- 
face and figure is decidedly the point most sought after. Now, as ! rian village ”’"—in her own right, added to which was the gift of 
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several domains from the royal father-in-law. Prince Charles 
and his low-born consort lived very happily, though in great 
seclusion, for thirty years; and after her decease, the Prince 
married another damsel of humble origin, ennobled since under 
the name of Henrietta von Frankenburg. But these are by no | 
means the only “ morganatic ” marriages in the royal family of 
Bavaria. The brother of the Empress | of Austria, eldest son and 
heir of Duke Maximilian, was married at the 
Augsburg, in 1857, to a tradesman’s daughter, for whom he 
afterwards obtained the title of Baroness von Wallersee. This 
marriage gave great offence, at Vienna as well as at Munich, and 
to allay the storm, Prince Ludwig had to renounce all his rights 
and family claims in favour of a younger brother. To judge by 
what took place at the respective marriages of old Prince Charles 
and of this young Prince Ludwig, it seems that “ morganatic ” 
alliances are much more strictly prohibited in Bavaria at the 
present time than they were fifty years ago. 

It may not be uninteresting, on this occasion, to say a few 
words concerning “ morganatic” marriages, a matter about which 
a good deal of misapprehension prevails, Morganatic marriages 
are of very old origin, so old, in fact, that the very meaning of 
the word has been lost. ‘The term is commonly explained as 
deriving from the German word ‘ Morgen-gabe,” a morning gift, 
the elucidation being that the husband gave to his morganatic 
bride a present the day after the nuptials, instead of making her 
the partner of his whole fortune on the marriage itself. But 
this explanation is evidently somewhat far-fetched, besides being 
quite devoid of historical proof. Certain it is that the word is of 
Lombard growth ; for the expression “ matrimonia ad legem mor- 
ganaticam contracta” is frequently to be met with in documents 
of North Italian families, long before it came into use in Ger- 
many. The thing itself is clearly of Roman origin, being no- 
thing else than a revival of the coemtio, in fashion among the 
conquerors of the world. It is well known that the ancient 
Romans had three forms of marriage—the confarreatio, the 
coemtio, and the wsus. ‘The first, a civil as well as religious con- 
tract, was concluded before a priest and ten witnesses, and con- 
ferred on the offspring the rights and honours of patrimi et 
matrimi ; while the second was a mere civil engagement, with far 
lesser privileges to the children; and the third constituted but a 
civil partnership, sanctified by nothing else but the legal proof 
of twelve months’ uninterrupted cohabitation. The revival of | 
the usvs the Roman Catholic Church could not possibly allow, 
even to princes in the feudal ages; but priests winked at the 
introduction of the coemtio among the great of the | 
world, and this form of marriage, in consequence, soon 
became highly fashionable lords and princes. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth the so-called mor- 
ganatic marriages were exceedingly numerous among the great 
barons, dukes, and margraves of Germany, and notable so 
far as they had to fulfil an important political purpose. The 
absence of a law of primogeniture in nearly all the fiefs of the 
Holy Roman Empire made it necessary that some means should 
be devised to check the too great division of territories, and 
there seemed nothing readier than the matrimonia ad legem 
morganaticam contracta. An instance of the application of this 
remedy exists in the case of the descendants of Duke William of | 
Brunswick-Liineburg, one of the ancestors of Queen Victoria, | 
who died in 1490. He left seven sons, among whom, according 
to custom, the very moderate-sized duchy was to be divided. 


ones 


among 
centuries, 


But the sons, as usual, quarrelled in the division, and, after some | 


preliminary fighting, ended with an agreement that one of the 
seven should be the heir of all the territory, and perpetuate the 
family, and the rest should take refuge in morganatic alliances. 
Chance was to decide the question of succession, and the seven 
sons of Duke William drew lots ac ener: oe great = 


of the duchy and married an illustrious princess of the hi suse of 


Saxony. The eldest of the seven brothers remained a bachelor 
all his life, and the others went into the wars, with the exception 


of the fourth, Prince Frederick, who wooed and won the daughter | 


of his private secretary—“a pearl of sweet blessed beauty,” say the 
quaint old historians—and outlived all his brothers in fourscore 
years of happy existence. 
alliance of Prince Frederick flourish to this day in Germany as 
Barons von Liineburg. 

The political importance of these morganatic marriages en- 
gendered early a code of laws respecting them, which has re- 
mained in force to the present day. According to these statutes, 
as first laid down, only independent princes and lords, 
more correctly, princes and lords holding directly of the Holy 


parish church of | 


The descendants of the morganatic | 


or |* 


| Roman Empire, and with no other sovereign above them but the 

Kaiser, were allowed to contract. morganatic marriages. All 
these lords, though of widely different rank and fortune, were 
| held to be ehenbiirtig, or upon an equality of Llood, and the rest 
| of mankind were considered many degrees beneath them. ‘The 
| union of the Emperor himself with the poorest daughter of the 
most insignificant of the five hundred barons of the Holy Roman 
Empire was held to be perfectly legitimate, conferring the rights 
of succession upon all the offspring of such alliance; while but a 
step below the alliance became morganatic. The children of 
morganatic marriages could receive at the utmost the allodial 
property of the father, but were not allowed to bear his name, 
nor, under any circumstances, to succeed to the honours, titles, 
diguities, and hereditary possessions of the family. Such is still 
the law on the subject, acknowledged as binding by all the 
princes of Germany, although it was slightly modified at the 
Congress of Vienna, and was, more recently, broken through 
in one very notable instance. After the suicide of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and its gilvanic resurrection under the pre- 
sent form of the Germanic Confederation, the fivescore of 
formerly independent princes who were “ mediatized,” or 
made subject to other sovereigns, obtained as a special pri- 
vilege the right of being still considered ebenbiirtig, together 
with all their families, in matrimonial matters. Accordingly, 
as the law now stands, all the Sovereign Princes of Ger- 
many may marry into any of the noble families belong- 
ing to this formerly independent class, and secure to their 
children the right of succession while having a wide choice to 
themselves. But practically this right is very seldom, if ever, 
made use of, and the great privilege conferred upon the poor 
“mediatized” princes, and for which they fought very hard 
at the Congress of Vienna, has remained a dead letter. Their 
daughters are quite ready to marry kings and emperors; but the 
kings themselves are not. They seem to prefer, in all cases, to 
marry either an undeniable princess, or, under adverse circum- 
stances, and should their tastes so lead them, a milliner or an 
actress. ‘The medium of “ mediatized” alliances is finding appa- 
rently no favour with German princes, their motto being “ Aut 
Cesar, aut nullus.” 

Before concluding this subject of morganatic marriages, it is 
necessary to say something of the breach of the princely code of 
laws just alluded to, which is not without political importance. 
|: The last of the + legitimate ” line of the house of Zihringen, 
lrulers of the Grand Duchy of Baden, died in 1830, and the 
}country was on the point of being taken possession of by the 
King of Bavaria, the next co!lateral heir, when a claimant 
to the throne appeared in the person of Prince Leopold, 
| offspring of a morganatic union between Grand Duke Charles 
Frederick, who died in 1818, and a Madame Geyersberg. 
Prince Leopold quietly took possession of the government, 
without entering into any diplomatic explanations on the 
difference of morganatic or other marriages; but, instead of 
| it, it, proclaimed a very liboral charter for Baden, which gave the 
highest satisfaction throughout the country. In the meanwhile, 
| however, the Diet at Frankfort, on the proposition of Austria 
| and Prussia, had ordered an “ execution” in the grand duchy, and 
| Bavarian troops strode in forced marches towards Carlsruhe and 
Freiburg. A conflict seemed imminent, for the people of Baden 
were determined, to a man, to take the part of their “ illegiti- 
| mate” ruler, when, just at the nick of time, there occurred the 
French Revolution of July, 1830, with its echo in most of the 
smaller States of Germany. ‘The fate of the ruler of Brunswick 
made all the crowned heads of the Confederation tremble for 
their own safety, and the threatened “ execution” was postponed 
for the moment. It proved a postponement sine die, for it has 
not been forthcoming yet, although morganatic Leopold has gone 
‘to his fathers, and the race of ‘‘illegitimate” sovereigns has been 
| perpetuated by two of the sons of the usurper. This has been’ 
the most serious breach hitherto made in the matrimonial 
code of the great family of German sovereigns ; and, to judge by 
some very recent facts, it almost seems as if the case is to be 
made a precedent for further neglect of the law. ‘The present 
claimant to the Duchy of Holstein, Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
| Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg is well known to be the off- 





spring of a morganatic marriage, notwithstanding which fact he 
is openly backed by the majority of German sovereigns as the 
only legitimate heir of Holstein. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the old fiction of morganatic alliances—sometimes called 
“Jeft-handed marriages,” though for no cause whatever—will 
soon expire, like other medieval fictions: 

The group of Roman Catholic sovereigns which has for its 
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centre the royal families of Austria and Bavaria is completed 
by the reigning houses of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The | 
rulers of these countries are all more or less closely allied with 
the great German houses, though there is a tendency on the pari 
of the Spanish royal family to suffice for itself, so as to keep up | 
the pure Bourbon blood. Intermarriages between first and | 
second cousins, common enough in all royal families, have 
reached their climax in the reigning house of Spain, the whole | 
of the members of which, with only two exceptions, having united 
themselves to blood relations. It is curious that though Spanish 
marriages have been more fruitful of war and fierce diplomatic 
struggles than any other royal alliances in Europe, the result of 
all of them, so far from drawing the reigning family into closer 
connection with other European houses, has been, on the con- 
trary, more and more to isolate it. The last of these matches, 
which was near setting all Europe in flames, the union of Louis 
Philippe’s youngest son with the sister of the Queen of Spain, 
has absolutely had no result whatever. It has simply metamor- 
phosed a very quiet French prince into an exceedingly harmless 
Spanish grandee and country gentleman, with no more prospect 
of ruling the Peninsula than the handsome guardsman Munoz, 
who picked up a glove of the wife of Ferdinand VIL. at the right 
time, and in recompense received the hand of a royal widow, who 
had been exactly ten weeks in mourning. The only direct 
alliance existing at the present moment between the royal house 
of Spain and the other crowned heads of Europe is the union of 
the titular king’s youngest sister, Infanta Amelia, to Prince 
Adalbert of Bavaria, youngest brother of Maximilian II. If royal 
alliances have not made over the Spanish throne to the younger 
Bourbons of France, the repeated intermarriages between 
the reigning family of Italy and the house of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine have still less had tho effect of drawing Italy closer to 
Austria, or even of preventing a life and death struggle between 
the rulers of the two nations. Nevertheless, the war has had 
the consequence of breaking off, at least for the present, the 
formerly so numerous alliances between the Courts of Vienna 
and Turin. The union of Victor Emanuel’s eldest daughter 
with Prince Napoleon was probably forced to some degree; but 
that of his youngest child with the King of Portugal was clearly 
a voluntary step in a new direction, and it was welcomed as 
such in both countries. It seems that, on the whole, much more 
importance is ascribed to royal family alliances in the south than 
in the north of Europe. The marriage of the late King of 
Prussia with a Roman Catholic princess was scarcely commented 
upon, even by the most zealous of German Protestants; and 
though the overwhelming majority of the people of Bavaria 
are zealous members of the Church of Rome, they made no 
protest against the marriage of the present sovereign to a 
heretic. On the other hand, the alliance of a King or Queen of 
Spain with a Protestant would most probably be productive of a 
revolution ; and it is doubtful whether all the personal popu- 
larity of Victor Emanuel at the present moment would be 
sufficient to stem the tide of discontent that would inevitably 
arise should he select another Austrian princess for his consort. 
The influence of this feeling is as strongly shown by recent 
events in Greece. There is no doubt that the Greeks accepted 
and welcomed their new young king chiefly on the faith of his 
being the brother of the Princess of Wales, the probable future 
Queen of England. They would have preferred Prince Allred 
without hesitation ; but accepted Prince George as af least some- 
what connected with the royal family of Great Britain. The 
influence of this ideal power and glory prevailed even over the 
knowledge, which the better informed among the Greeks must 
have had, that the new monarch was in reality but a countryman 
of their much detested ex-King Otho. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that, knowing this, they quietly submitted to the fate of 
being ruled, like all the rest of Europe, by Teutonic blood. 
The process by which German royalty gradually attracts, and 


| own cousins, or to any of the petty princes of central Europe, 
She at first refused to commit herself either way; but being 
pressed hard by the representatives of the Powers, she ended by 
selecting for her consort the handsome Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
neither a Bourbon nor a German prince. But the duke died at 
the end of two months, and then there arose a new matrimonial 
| difficulty, from which the poor young Queen only escaped by 
declaring her readiness to marry a prince of the house of 
Coburg. It is said she consented to the match with great reluct- 
ance, having some mysterious antipathy against German princes, 
and some easily explained dislike to marry a Protestant; but the 
latter difficulty was surmounted by Prince Ferdinand of Saxe. 
Coburg turning a Roman Catholic in deference to his royal bride, 
and the former by his personal appearance at Lisbon. The mar- 
riage proved an exceedingly happy one; Prince Ferdinand, a man 
of refined education, of much tact, and not a little political wisdom, 
gaining not only the entire love and affection of bis royal consort, 
but, what was far more difficult, the esteem of the leadersof the great 
political parties in the kingdom. As a proof of this confidence, 
he was made Regent of Portugal for two years, after the death of 
Donna Maria, and during this time, as well as subsequently, 
Ferdinand succeeded in completely changing the foreign policy of 
the kingdom. He married his eldest son, King Pedro V., to a Ger- 
man princess, the same as his two daughters, thus Germanizing 
the ancient family of Braganza in less than one generation. The 
second son, the present King, was also to be united, like his 
brother, to a princess of Hohenzollern; but the contemplated 
match had to be set aside at the last moment, on account of 
strong political pressure, the leading party at Lisbon desiring an 











is attracted by other reigning families, thus slowly incorporating 
with the one great royal caste of central Europe all the other | 
thrones of the civilized world, is exhibited with singular clear- | 
ness in the recent history of Portugal. The reigning house of 
Braganza, dating from the seventeenth century, allied itself for 
generations with the Bourbons of France and Spain; but on the 
decay of this race found itself in the alternative of either con- 
tinuing intermarriages of the prohibited degree, or of seeking | 








new connections among royal families of foreign origin. On tive | 
coming of age of the late Queen, Donna Maria IL, the jealousy 
of the great Powers would not allow her to choose for her hus- 
band either a French prince or a Spanish infante, and she had 


the only alternative left of giving her hand either to one of her | 


| the flock of German princesses 


alliance with the family of King Victor Emanuel. But the latter 
marriage cannot possibly prevent the royal line of Portugal from 
continuing to be completely German, no more than the reigning 
family of Italy can keep back from being Germanized in the 
course of another generation. It was said of our Prince of Wales, 
before his marriage, that he was in a sorry plight for having only 
a choice in matrimony between seven royal ladies; but the heir- 
apparent of Italy is worse off, by having his power of selection 
limited to three princesses, all of them German. It is taken for 
granted, of course, that Prince Humbert will not be permitted to 
marry either a Protestant or a princess of the house of Austria. 
Passing from the Roman Catholic to the great group of Pro- 
testant families, the reigning house of Russia has to be first 
noticed. The members of this house, though adhering to the 
Greek faith, have always intermarried with Protestants ; and 
they have not a little contributed, by their wealth und power, to 
distribute German princes and princesses over the thrones of 
the civilized world. ‘The ‘Teutonic alliances of Russia date 
from the time of Peter the Great. ‘They formed part of his great 
plan for civilizing Russia, or rather for making, its institutions 
similar to those of Western Europe, to which object he devoted his 
life. He managed the match-making business iu a very rough and 
uncouth manner, the same as all his other civilizing works. The 
undertaking was commenced by an order of his Majesty to his 
ambassador at Berlin to proceed on an exploring journey through 
Germany, and, after due negotiation with princely papas and 
mammas, to pack off as many good-looking royal ladies as possible 
to St. Petersburg. The great work of mediatization not having 
yet begun, and the system of royal family alliances being, more- 
over, not fully developed in Europe, the ambassador of Peter I. 
was very fortunate in his search, and managed to. despatch due 
north no less than eleven more or less handsome princesses, 
travelling in groups of twos and threes, duly chaperoned and other- 
wise cared for. The first set of fair pilgrims was stopped at Pots- 
dam by gruff King Frederick William of Prussia, who, being him- 
self engaged in the arduous ta-k of raising tall grenadiers by 
importing big men and marrying them nolens volens to home- 
grown big women, did not at all like to see so many good- 
looking young ladies quit the Fatherland. However, Czar 
Peter, who understood no joking in the matter, sent at once a very 
stiff ultimatum to Frederick William, and the King, remembering 
Pomerania and the close neighbourhood of Russian troops, raised 
his embargo, and let the ladies depart in peace. ‘The fair visitors 
arrived safely at St. Petersburg; but Peter had left some weeks 
before, and they had to follow him to Moscow. Here they were 
entertained by gorgeous but not always elegant fcles, until the 


| other royal guests from Germany had arrived. Now the real 
ioe 4 

business began. Alexis Petrowitsch, eldest son of the Czar by 
| his first wife, Edokija Lapuchin, was summoned ‘from the con- 


vent of Pokrowskoi, where he was staying witl his imprisoned 
mother, and peremptorily ordered to choose a wife from among 
2ssembled at his father’s Court. 
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Alexis demurred, saying he was unprepared ; the fact being that | 


he was living with a Finnish damsel, and inspired, besides, by 
his mother with hatred of all foreigners, particularly Germans. 


Thereupon Peter got into a towering passion, declaring | 


that he would kill his son on the spot; but, cooling down, 
commanded him to get ready to be married immediately. 
From among the number of fair visitors, the Czar picked 
out Princess Charlotte Sophia of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel as 
the bride of his son and future Empress of Russia, and the 
marriage was solemnized with great pomp on the 25th of October, 
1711. ‘The union, as might have been expected, was a 
wretched one in the extreme. Alexis, not content with neglect- 
ing his wife, a quiet and meek German girl, with a heart all 
tenderness and affection, at times went so far as to ill-treat her 
cruelly in the presence of strange women whom he brought to 
the Court. This was more than she could bear, and, lingering 
away in pain and sorrow, she died—so it was stated officially—in 
the summer of 1715. Czar Peter got furious at seeing his plans 
thus overthrown by his son, and on account of the cruelty shown 
to the princess, and for other reasons, had Alexis thrown into 
prison soon after. The heir to the throne was solemnly tried 
before a special Court summoned by the Czar, and condemned to 
death. Two days after his condemnation Alexis died in prison 
—some say a natural death, but according to others, by poison. 
A fearful tale was rumoured at the time that Peter himself had 
beheaded his son. Here ends the story of the first matrimonial 
alliance of Russia with the royal families of Western Europe. 
But a most extraordinary piece of romance is tacked to it by 
some historians, On the faith of several letters of a French 
traveller, the Chevalier Bossu, and a lengthened article in the 
Journal Encyclopédique of February 15, 1777, it is stated that the 
unhappy wile of Prince Alexis did not really die in Russia, but by 
the connivance of some trusty friends was only declared dead, and 
a wax figure buried in her name, in order that she might escape 
from the tyranny of her worthless husband. The story goes 
further, that not trusting herself back to her family, all under 
dread of the mighty Czar, she fled to America, married a French 
Count d’Aubant, returned at his death to Europe, settled for 
some time at Paris, in the suburb of Montmartre, and finally 
died at Brussels, at the age of seventy-eight. ‘The account thus 
given is very circumstautial, and those who take an interest in 
the matter may follow it up in the Journal before cited, in which 
all the particulars are given, together with an oflicial refutation 
of the Russian Government—given under date of May 15, 1778 
—which the Czar’s Minister of Foreign Affairs thought it neces- 
sary to address to the editor of the publication. It is interesting 
to notice that the matter about which the Rassian diplomatist 
seems most incredulous is, not that a dead princess should come 
to life again, but that she should condescend to marry a com- 
moner. 

Notwithstanding the tragic finale of the first family alliance 
between the house of Romanoff and the reigning princes of 
Germany, the system was continued, leading, as in other cases, 
to a complete substitution of Teutonic royalty for the ancient 
native line. According to the will of Peter L, his two daughters, 
offspring of his union with Catharine, the Livonian peasant 
girl, were ordered to marry German princes; and though Eliza- 
beth, the younger, escaped the proposed union with the ill- 
favoured Anton Ulrich of Brunswick-Bevern, Anne, the eldest, 
had to give her hand to Duke Frederick IX. of Holstein- 
Gottorp, who thereby became the founder of the now reigning 
Imperial family of Russia. ‘The German origin of the new line 
was strengthened by every subsequent alliance entered into, not 
only by the heads of the house, but by all the other members of 
the family. ‘The male line of the Romanoffs became extinct 
with Peter I.,and the female branch with his daughter Catharine, 
after whom there were none but rulers of purely German blood. 
The offspring of the union of Peter’s eldest daughter, Anne, 
with the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, ascended the throne 
only to be hurled from it again by his own wife, 
Catharine of Anhalt-Zerbst, the daughter of a poor officer 
in the Prussian service, known in history as Catharine II. 
Not a few of the characteristics of this Catharine may be dis- 
covered in all her descendants, justifying, to some extent, the de- 
signation of Anhalt-Zerbst, instead of Holstein-Gottorp, which is 
given by some writers to the newdynasty. The son of Catharine, 
Paul, became the father of three emperors and grandfather of a 
fourth, the present sovereign of Russia. All of them strictly fol- 
lowed the injunction of Peter I. to enter into matrimonial alliances 
with the reigning houses of Germany. Czar Paul gave his hand, 
successively, to a princess of Hesse-Darmstadt and a princess of 





Wiirtemberg; his son and successor, Alexander I., married a 
princess of Baden; the next emperor, Constantine—autocrat 


| of Russia for the term of a week, December 1—9, 1825—allied 


himself to a princess of Saxe-Coburg; his successor, Nicholas, 
married a daughter of the King of Prussia; and, finally, the 
present Emperor, Alexander II., obtained, like his grandfather, a 
princess of Hesse-Darmstadt. ‘Together with the other members 
of their family, the rulers of Russia went through a regular 
cycle of blood alliances with a number of German houses, which 
seemingly became exhausted at the end of the fourth generation. 
Only one of the sovereigns stepped beyond the charmed circle of 
royal alliances, for which he had to suffer by the loss of his crown. It 
is certain that Grand Duke Constantine's forced resignation of 
the throne was partly, if not chiefly, on account of his 
morganatic union with the Polish Countess of Grudzinska, con- 
cluded after his divorce from his first wife, Princess Julia of 
Saxe-Coburg. The morganatic marriage took place in May, 
1820, a month after the divorce had been obtained; but it was 
made public only in December, 1821, when such pressure was 
immediately brought to bear upon him that, in the course of a 
month, he signed the abdication of his birthright. He repealed 
the consent at the end of a year; but was made once more to sign 
tie renunciation in December, 1823. Nevertheless, at the death 
of Alexander I., Constantine allowed himself to be installed 
“inperor, and was proclaimed sovereign at St. Petersburg and 
throughout the vast realm of Russia. What were the means 
employed to obtain his final abdication has never yet become 
known, and probably never will; but there is little doubt that 
his Polish marriage was the main cause of his being forced to 
the act. 

The reigning family of Russia can boast at this moment of 
being more intimately and more widely connected by blood 
alliances with other dynasties than all the rest of the royal 
houses in Europe, except one. This one exception is in the case 
of the royal family of Great Britain. Next to our own gracious 
Sovereign, the Emperor of Russia has the greatest right to address 
the princes of the civilized world as Brothers and Sisters. 
Through his mother, a Prussian princess, and his wife, a sister of 
the reigning Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Emperor is 
intimately allied to all the crowned heads of Germany, while the 
union of his sister Olga with the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg 
connects him closely with the royal families of Holland, and 
Sweden, and Norway. The Czar’s relationship with the family of 
King Leopold of Belgium, as well as the house of Hapsburg, is 
very intimate, through the alliance of Grand Duke Constantine 
with a princess of Saxony, which union also creates a near relation 
to the reigning house of Portugal and—in two ways—to the family 
of Victor Emanuel. The new line of Denmark is but a branch 
of that of Russia, and alliances between the imperial house of 
Holstein-Gottorp and the now royal house of Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg have not ceased for the last five generations. 
The King of Prussia being the uncle of the Czar, the Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt his brother-in-law, and the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg his cousin, it cannot be said that Alexander II. 
is not related to the royal family of Great Britaiu. Even 
with the Emperor of the French, Alexander II. can claim 
relationship, both through his brother-in-law, the Crown 
Prince of Wiirtemberg, who is cousin of Prince Napoleon, and 
through the Leuchtenberg family, which for the last generation 
has become incorporated with the reigning house of Russia. 
The family ties which bind the imperial line of France to the 
other royal houses of Europe being very slender, it is not at all 
impossible that this twofold relationship with Czar Alexander II. 
—which his Majesty, it is stated, has repeatedly acknowledged 
in friendly letters to the ruler of France—has had some influence 
upon the growth of Russian sympathies at the Court of the 
Tuileries. ; 

The blood alliances with Russia have been of vast advantage 
to not afew German families, but to none more so than to the 
royal house of Prussia. But for the mighty protection of the 
rulers of the great northern empire, the Hohenzollerns would 
have been erased, half a century ago, from the list of reigning 
sovereigns. It is well known that Napoleon intended, in 1807, 
to strike Prussia from the map of Europe, and only the active 
interference of Czar Alexander and his influence upon the French 
conqueror during the confidential interview at Tilsit, saved it from 
this fate. It is doubtful whether Prussia, once annihilated, would 
have risen again, not being held together by any bonds of 
nationality, religion, or at least laws and customs sanctified by 
age, but forming only a detached mass of little territories, con- 
quered, bought, and fraudulently obtained—as in the case of 
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the Polish provinces—at different times and from different | William IV., was dreadfully angry when he heard the news 
’ 


owners. Once broken up, the envy and jealousy of ether | and to punish his royal relative he appointed him admiral anq 


German sovereigns, and particularly the rulers of Austria 
would, to a certainty, have tried the utmost to prevent : 


| ° i i . 1 > 
, | commander-in-chief of the German fleet. A few months previous 


«| to the marriage of Prince Adalbert, the head of the line of 


reconsiruction of the kingdom, at the Vienna Congress or | Tohenzollern-Hechingen, aged fifty, contracted a similar alliance, 


elsewhicre. 


heads of the house of Hohenzollern have not been ungrate- | Gey ern. 
In every political movement which has taken | married, in 1844, the Marquis Pepoli, present ambassador of 


ful to Russia. 


For having thus been saved from extinction, the | giving his hand to a young Franconian lady, called Amalia yon 


A female cousin of the king, Princess Frederica, 


place in the present century, the Court of Berlin has taken | Italy at the Court of St. Petersburg, and grandson of Murat, 
orders from the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, even to the extent of | King of Naples. Notwithstanding the royal blood of the bride. 
neglecting its own interests. There is no more striking instance | groom, the union was held to be morganatic at the Court of 


in modern history of the influence of family alliances than in this 
political connection between Russia and Prussia—two countries 
the sound and true policy of which is far more frequently opposed 
than in harmony. The earlier Prussian statesmen were clearly 
aware of this fact, and therefore aimed at a connection between 
the royal houses of Great Britain and Prussia, which, however, 
was frustrated, after a short commencement, by a series of very 


Berlin. More unpleasant even than these mésalliances have 
been a number of divorces which have taken place recently within 
the circle of the royal family of Prussia. The greatest scandal 
was caused by the judicial separation of Prince Albert, youngest 
brother of the king, from his wife, the aunt of the present 
sovereign of the Netherlands. The royal sanction of this divorce 
—necessary according to the “house-law” of the family of 


curious intrigues. King Frederick William L., the father of | Hohenzollern—was refused for more than four years, and granted 


Frederick the Great, was married to the sister of our own 
George II., and it was his wish, greatly encouraged by the most 
able among his ministers, that his two eldest children, the heir- 
apparent and the genial and accomplished Wilhelmina —ad- 
mired by Mr. Thomas Carlyle as one of the most extraordinary 
women of her time—should both be united to children ofhis Eng- 
lish brother-in-law. The whole of the preliminaries to this effect 
were already settled, and the day for the “double marriage” was 
about to be fixed, when, at the eleventh hour, the matter broke 
down completely, owing to a skilfully played game of cross- 
purposes set in movement by Austrian diplomatists. The de- 
tails of the affair are graphically sketched in Carlyle’s well- 
known “Life of Frederick, called the Great.” Poor Frederick, 
instead of getting the much desired British princess, for which 
his romantic heart yearned, had to put up with a dowdy young 
person of the house of Wolfenbiittel, chosen by the spiteful 
Austrian Ambassador; and genial Wilhelmina was matched to a 
clown of the family of Anspach-Baireuth. These two marriages 
had worse consequences than making two people unhappy for the 
rest of their lives. Frederick the Great conceived a strong an- 
tipathy against the royal house of England—the head of which 
certainly was somewhat in fault in the “breach of promise” 
matter—and left this dislike to his successors up to almost the 
present generation. As the State policy of Russia still follows 
the impulse given it by the energy of Peter I., so the actions of 
Prussian kings up to this moment have been scarce anything else 
than keeping in the line prescribed by the second Frederick, even 
as regards matrimonial allianees. For this reason the liberals of 
Prussia attach great weight to the union of the present heir- 


at last only under special conditions. Seven days after the issue 
of the royal sanction, Prince Albert was married ad legem 
morganaticam to a lady now going by the name of Countess 
of Hohenau. Unfortunate, likewise, in marriage was the niece 
of the king, Princess Louise, eldest daughter of Prince Charles, 
the chief of the ultra-aristocratic party in Prussia. Princess 
Louise was united, in 1854, to a scion of the illustrious house of 
Hesse, who made life so unbearable to her that she had to run 
away from him before long. A divorce was sought for, but there 
were difficulties in the way, according to “the code of Hesse,” 
said to be the most wonderful code in the world. To cut the 
Gordian knot, his serene Highness the Elector of Hesse (about 
whom see Spectator, Feb. 22, 1862) undertook to act in his own 
person as combined judge and jury of an improvized divorce 
court, and by decree of March 6, 1861, he cut the marriage tie 
asunder “ex vertu de son pouvoir spiritucl.” Peoplein Germany 
were thunderstruck on learning that there was a “ spiritual 
power” in Hesse-Cassel. 

In some way connected with Prussia, and more still with 
Russia, is the sudden rise of the house of Saxe-Coburg, due to 
a series of fortunate family alliances unprecedented since the 
days of the famous Hapsburg marriages. ‘The little principality 
of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg was entirely unknown but half a century 
ago, the few hundred square miles of ground composing its area 
being lost on the map of Europe. At the Congress of Vienna, 
where Metternich and Talleyrand were remodelling the map, it 
was settled, as a matter of course, that Saxe-Coburg should be 
struck out, or, as it was politely called, “‘ mediatized.” This would 
have been infallibly done, but for the interference of one 








apparent with the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, as 


individual, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, a young man 
of twenty-five. Although not directly interested in the rule of 





inaugurating an entirely new line of policy. The importance of 
the alliance to the house of Hohenzollern will probably become 
apparent before long, in the final struggle between king and 
parliament ; and it is not at all impossible that the English mar- 
riage will save the dynasty. 

The present royal family of Prussia is one of the largest in 
Europe, counting no less than fifty-one members, including the 
branches of Hohenzollern-Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, incorporated by decree of March 20th, 1850, with the 
main line. There is not a reigning house in Germany which is 
not more or less intimately connected with the royal family of 
Hohenzollern, cither through direct or indirect alliances. Morga- 


Saxe-Coburg, being the youngest brother of the reigning duke, 
he had a great objection to be mediatized, and loudly protested 
against it in the council of the sovereigns. Metternich smiled ; 
but Czar Alexander, in whose suite Prince Leopold had come to 
Vienna with the rank of general in the Russian army—which 
he entered in consequence of the marriage of his sister Julia 
with Grand Duke Constantine—took up the case of his young 
friend with great warmth, and the consequence was that Saxe- 
Saalfeld-Coburg remained on the map of Europe. From 
Vienna, Prince Leopold went to London, were he had been the 
year before in the Czar’s suite, and after a short sojourn here 
was united to Princess Charlotte, only daughter of the Prince 





natic marriages were formerly almost unknown in the Prussian 
family; but they have been introduced of late, as well as frequent 
divorces. King Frederick William IIL., at the death of his first 
wife, the beautiful Queen Louise, united himself to a Fraulein 


Regent, and heiress of the throne of Great Britain. It was 
this union—in the conclusion of which the ambassadors of 
Russia and Prussia, more than a match for a simple-minded 


von Harrach, the lady being twenty-four at the time, and the king | Prince of Orange, played an important part—which laid the 


near upon sixty. This introduced the convenient matrimonia 


foundation of the rise of the Saxe-Coburg family. Prince 


ad legem morganaticam, adhered to at this moment by five | Leopold, from this time forth, stood conspicuous in the eyes of 
members of the royal family. The most notable of these so-called | the world; and although he lost a great part of his influence 
“left-handed” marriages is that of Prince Adalbert, first cousin | by the early death of his wife, and something more by the 
of the king, with Theresa Ellsler, an actress, and sister of the | divorce of his sister from the heir-apparent of Russia, still his 








more celebrated dancer Fanny Ellsler. Theresa was in the habit | own capabilities as soldicr and statesman did not allow him to 
of travelling about with Fanny, and being possessed of a tall and | sink, and he was generally considered a man of no slight 
graceful figure, which brought her the nickname “the majestic,” | promise. When the Greeks wanted a king, in 1829, he was the 
she assisted in the more difficult poses of the great dancing | first candidate to whom all looked, and to whom the crown was 
genius. In the course of their peregrinations, the artist sisters | offered as of necessity. He accepted it, as is well known, in the 
came to Berlin, where they found numerous admirers, among them | first instance ; and declined it only in the end as being too much 
Prince Adalbert, then a man of forty, of rather handsome | encumbered by diplomatic weeds and thorns. Then came the 
appearance. Theresa “the majestic ” became intimate with the | crown of the Belgians, the hesitation about which was not of 


prince, and played her cards so well that he made her his lawful long duration. 
Europe, his position at first seemed difficult; but he greatly 


morganatic wife some time in July, 1851. The king, Frederick 





As sovereign of the youngest kingdom in 
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strengthened it by a most wise and statesmanlike course of 
action. By marrying a daughter of Louis Philippe, he allayed 
the jealousy of powerful France, and a few years after, when 
one more crown, that of Portugal, came to be in the market, 
he was enabled to offer it to his nephew, Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg. The hand of the Queen of the British Isles, the 
next great prize to be bestowed upon royal blood, was, again, 
not given away without the counsel of King Leopold, and, be it 


chance or well-achieved design, it fell to the lot of another 


prince of Saxe-Coburg, first cousin of the king. Had there 
been more crowns to be given away within the next twenty 
years, nO doubt they would have been bestowed upon Coburg 
princes, if, perchance, any crownless members of the family 


crowns to the hitherto obseure family of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, and a prospect of several more 
before the end of another generation. he step which Prince 
Christian took of going over to the Danish side was, no doubt, 
dictated by ambition; but it was honest and fair enough in 
itself, and quite allowable under the cireumstances. When the 
great Powers of Europe undertook the solution of the Schleswig- 
Holstein puzzle, the first question which naturally presented 
itself was to find a king for the Danish monarchy, in the 
event of the decease of childless Frederick VII., the last of the 
direct line of the house of Oldenburg. The next collateral heir 
would have been the head of the house of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg ; but it was too much 


should happen to be still in the world. But there have been | to expect the Danes to accept him as king, after having 
no vacant thrones for some time past, and only at this moment | openly waged war against them. The same scrious objection 


there appears one in view in the ancient empire of Mexico. 
That it should be offered to the son-in-law of King Leopold, 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria, is but natural. It must be 
granted that Leopold is the “ king-maker” of modern Europe ; 
and it cannot be denied that he deserves it to be. Happy it 
would be for Europe if he had made all her kings ! 

Notwithstanding the high alliances of the Saxe-Coburg 
family, morganatic faux pas have not been wanting even in this 
illustrious house. The brother of the King of Portugal, Prince 
Leopold Francis of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, born in 1824, and for 
some time a general in the Austrian service, gave his hand, 
in April, 1861, toa Miss Constance Geiger, the daughter of a 
poor teacher of music at Vienna. The marriage made a great 
noise at the time, being deemed an insult, not only to all the 
high relatives of the prince, but to German royalty in general. 
It appears that Prince Leopold, in the first instance, intended to 
make the matter as respectable as possible, by getting a title for 
his young bride—the easiest thing, under ordinary circumstances, 
in Austria, titular honours and dignities being plentiful in the 
market, and cheap as blackberries-—but that, in his case, he met 
unexpected difliculties, arising in high quarters, it being ex- 
pected, probably, that he would give up his morganatic ideas on 
finding himself driven to unite his lot with an absolute and un- 
disguised plebeian. But Prince Leopold, either fairly in love 
or with a soul above buttons, thought otherwise. Ile not only 
married Miss Constance Geiger, but made the ceremony as 
grand as possible, riding to church, at the side of his fair bride, 
in a State carriage, emblazoned with the world-famous arms of 
Saxe-Coburg, and with lackeys and outriders innumerable. 
Behind, in a long file, followed all the Geigers, great and little, 
and half the personnel of the theatres of Vienna: old and new 
acquaintances of the happy family, whose previous business had 
been chiefly with the stage and stage melody. The word 
Geiger” in German signifies fiddler, and there being in the 
bridal procession several other persons with equally conspicuous 
names, such as “Torn,” “ Piper,” and “ Singer,” the Punch of 
Vienna had a good time of it for weeks to come. The error 
of their ways was immediately discovered by the imperial 
authorities, who then granted unasked the title and dignities 
which they had before refused. Prince Leopold’s morganatic 
spouse is now a Baroness von Ruttenstein, duly enrolled in the 
long list of Austrian xoblesse, comprising a notable portion of 
the population of the empire. 

Very similar to the ascendancy of the house of Saxe-Coburg, 
has been the recent rise of the family of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, surpassing even the former in rapidity 
and seeming brilliant prospects. The head of the family, 
Prince Charles, is at this moment a simple country gentleman, 
residing at Kiel, in Holstein, and possessed of little else but his 
title and the consciousness of being the descendant of a branch 
line of the ancient Counts of Oldenburg, elected to fill the 
Danish throne in the middle‘of the fifteenth century. In the 
great squabble between the Danes and the German Confedera- 
tion, which has annoyed the civilized world for the last quarter 
of a century, Prince Charles, the same as all the other members 





applied to all the other members of the house of Augustenburg, 
as well as of the younger line of Gliicksburg, and there remained 
nothing, therefore, if a collateral heir was to be chosen at all, but 
to aceept Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, the only one of all the 
German relatives of the king not compromised by anti-Danish 
proceedings. Even he was mistrusted by the war party at 
Copenhagen, and denounced as secret!y imbued with the feelings 
of his countrymen; nevertheless, the plenipotentiaries of the 
great Powers nominated him heir-apparent, in the famous 
protocol signed at London, May 8, 1852. The Danish Chambers 
at first refused to ratify this agreement, declaring they would 
accept no German prince as king, even though he professed to 
be on the Danish side. Another vigsdag was thereupon called 
together, the first having been dissolved ; but the result was still 
the same. It was only the third parliament, elected under very 
peculiar circumstances, which at last adopted the nomination of 
Prince Christian. So far, his road had been an extraordinarily 
difficult one, and even at this stage there were great obstacles in 
the way to the throne, which few expected he would be able to 
overcome. It was more than awkward in his position that he 
possessed no private fortune whatever, his own family treating 
him like an outcast, and the rigsdag venting its spleen against 
the “German prince” by reducing him to the smallest allowance 
ever granted to an heir-apparent. Prince Christian, however, 
was not overcome by these difliculties, but fought his way 
manfully, prejudices and want of cash notwithstanding. His 
quiet and statesmanlike behaviour in a position beset with em- 
barrassments on all sides—violent partics in the clubs of 
Copenhagen; ministers divided among themselves ; and a king 
with a morganatic consort whose power was known, yet 
whose rank was not acknowledged—all this, and his tact 
on trying occasions, gained him numerous friends, who formed in 
course of time a phalanx around him. Prince Christian was 
equally fortunate in making friends abroad, among others, and 
best of all, the Nestor of European sovereigns, King Leopold of 
Belgium. ‘There were frequent visits from Copenhagen to 
Brussels, and “ society ” at the former place being, for reasons 
already hinted at, of an undesirable nature, King Leopold 
consented to “bring out” the eldest daughter of Prince 
Christian at the Court of Lacken. The illustrious young lady, 
pretty, vivacious, and highly accomplished, soon became a 
favourite with the aged king, and . . . . but the result 
is known to English readers in the event of March 10, 1863. 
The marriage of the heir-apparent of Great Britain with 
Princess Alexandra has brought our royal family into some 
peculiar relationships, which may have the effect of adding still 
more confusion to the great Schleswig-Holstein puzzle. While 
the present King of Denmark is father of the Princess of Wales, 
his rival, as far as the German Duchies are concerned, Prince 
Frederick of Augustenburg, is likewise nearly connected, by 
marriage, with Queen Victoria; and both on the Gliicksburg 
and the Augustenburg.side there are a host of morganatic princes 
and princesses which bring the relationship down to the very root 
of the Schleswig-Holstein temple of the winds. Prince Frederick 
of Augustenburg, the pretender, gave his hand, in 1856, to 


of his family, with one exception, took part on the German side, | Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, whose mother is a 
with the result of gaining a great deal of what is called popu- | daughter of the late Duchess of Kent, by her first husband, 
larity, and of losing a considerable amount of real property. | and consequently half-sister of Queen Victoria. The house of 
Prince Charles himself has no children, his family consisting | Hohenlohe-Langenburg belongs to the “ mediatized ” families of 
of five brothers and three sisters; and it was the third of these | Germany, and does not stand very high, since the Hohenlohes, de- 


brothers, Prince Christian, who, alone of all the members of 
the two houses of Holstein-Augustenburg and Holstein-Gliicks- 


testing the law of primogeniture, have split into no less than eleven 
different lines, all rich in members but poor in real property. 


burg took the Danish part in the struggle—not at the beginning, | Nevertheless, in becoming the rival of the new King of Denmark, 
but after some sort of decision had been come to on the field of | the Prince of Augustenburg has the consolation that the family 


battle. It was this simple act of Prince Christian—denominated 
“apostacy ” by his irate friends and relatives—which gave two 


of the former is not in much better position. The eldest brother of 
King Christian, head of the house of Schleswig-Holstein-Gliicks_ 
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burz, is, as already mentioned, in the position of a country | Madrid and be invested with the royal purple, at no greater cost 
squire in Holstein, and scarcely any members of his family have | than the travelling expenses of a few plenipotentiaries and the 
risen above this rauk. ‘The eldest of the eight brothers and) filling up of a few reams of foolscap for protocols and inter. 
sisters, Princess Marie, aunt of our Priacess of Wales, married, natioual treaties. It must be acknowledged au immense gain 
in 1837, a Colonel Laspery, who died in 1843; after whieh she | in the progress of civilization. 
united herself in second nuptials to a Count Hohenthal, a) ‘Phe gain is one in which all countries of Europe have shared 
gold-stick in waiting st the vanes of Drosden. . The sonoma aunt | alike, but the initiative of which is due mainly to Great Britain, 
of the Princess of Wales is widow of the semi-lunatic Duke of | By using its strong arm to overthrow the immense influence of 
Anhalt-Bernburg ; while the third, whose history is said to be | the great Bourbon race of kings and reducing it within proper 
spiced with romance, has become abbess of the monastery of | limits, England was foremost in establishing the new system of 
’ | . . . . 
Itzehoe. Dryden's royal family allianees, which serves as basis as well as crown of 
the modern political edifice called the Balance of Power. The 
system was not only theoretically, but practically inaugurated 
eH a isa : 
is said to have been put, with a variation, in the mouth of King 7 Sue Britain, inasmuch as the sia ee of this country 
theron af ry shal 2s es ,» | sought their consorts among the minor families of Germany at 
Christian, in a spiteful play performed at Copenhagen. The five . : - : 
> : ; ; a time when the houses of Hapsburg and Bourbon reddened 
brothers of the king, including the bead of the family, are alto- the battlefields of E te ge a F 
gether social nonentities ; two being country squires, the third | | ° 2) CUOCS OF Surope In heir sear a otresses. tom 
: io entgennin 2 dea Soasthond Oth coat the time of James I. till now, this policy of family alliances has 
an officer in the Austrian service, and the fourth and fifth majors cae clita tdteuiiaiin apteiiitenlions gnaw tential 
in tl f Prussia. Consequently, though the rise of th Ag - y Rana 
ps tg Abie tala ct. a 6 ° | to the contrary. After the accession of the house of Hanover 
Gliicksburg family has been more rapid than that of the Coburgs, , a ‘ ; : si 
Sa sal aailliciille te clei it Geek eb ieee Cian tn eam the sovereigns of Great Britain, so far from seeking high family 
dd I 1 ~ y f Kine Cl itis the L 1d of hi | Pong + es connections, fell into the opposite danger of pitching their 
ye aug eng res sree gr “s rugs and neg il oW- | matrimonial aspirations rather too low. George I. married 
ever, as it is, the achievement is already something marvellous. Sophia of Zell ; George II., Wilhelmina of Anspach; George IIL, 
But a dozen years ago, an unknown member of a quite unknown | ,, eRe ae 
: : Rie : 3 Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; George IV., Caroline of 
family, Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- ; an . 2 . 
i 2 ae ; Brunswick ; and William IV., Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen—all 
Gliicksburg has now become a king whose voice is heard in the - - , aa 
‘ls of E ihe 0: Ciieaiaes Genes he diad of them princesses not only of very uninfluential families, but, 
eS Seige, Lae S ae eee weet me Gatem some of them at least, in absolute poverty. The latter qualifica- 
of the noblest empire in the world, and last, not least, a son pos- | |. . oa ‘ é 
s Pep 1 aati hile ue * 3 : tion does not apply to the alliance of Queen Victoria with a 
sessing the privilege of addressing his own father as “ Monsieur,/ . at Pen Aileen this tein teal , 
Senco tsp ‘ prince of the house of Saxe-Cobury, this family being possessed 
mon frére.” It is not often that a youngster of eighteen becomes ; : 
. ate ; : . | of a good private fortune, partly gained by the father of the late 
a king before his sire, and has the pleasure of complimenting his : > . 

a Sis coneiin ds isin in too ierenien Prince Consort and partly owing to a large legacy left by the 
PROBEHNOP ON MIS ACCESSION HO Bae MNMONE. Bab Tor Me existence | tast Duke of the line of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, who died in 1825. 
of royal family alliances, the case might never have happened ; , : ‘ ; 

eG 2 r : A great portion of this fortune came from England in a rather 
for were not the sister a Princess of Wales, no wind could pos- | ~. : - . : 
; . eee Pe singular manner. Duke Frederick IV., the last of the line of 
sibly have drifted the young Gliicksburg midshipman upon the] , . . 
F Saxe-Gotha, was a very eccentric personage, but well disposed 
throne of the Hellenes. : é : : ; 
. ; ' and kind-hearted ; and during a journey to this country he took it 
The story of the — of the two houses of Saxe-C oburg and of | into his head to stake a considerable amount of his annual 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg serves to illustrate, | income upon a policy of life insurance, the largest which had 
better than any other example, the political importance of royal | ever been effected upon a single head. Three of the principal 
family alliances OF days. Their influenees upon the affairs | insurance companies in London undertook the risk, on the faith 
of nations is indirect, more than direct, and calculated rather to of the apparent health, strength, and robust constitution of the 
serve the gradual increase of international relations than to prince. He was of gigantic stature, strongly muscular, and seem- 
exercise any striking and immediate influence upon the political | ingly imbued with extraordinary vitality up to this period of his 
condition of the various States a Europe. All the family life ; but he had no sooner taken out his policy when he laid him- 
alliances between the houses of Piedmont and of Hapsburg- | self down on a bed of sickness, and after a lingering illness expired 
Lorraine were unable to prevent the war between Austria and | on the 11th of February, 1825. His estates fell to Duke Ernest 
Italy, the pn of the two States being diametrically | J, of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, the father of the late Prince Consort, 
opposed. Where this is not the case, or not to such an extent, | who also was left heir to the bulk of his personal property, in- 
the influence exercised may we WOEY powerfal, if not always very | cluding the large sum due upon the great policy in the three 
visible. The obedience of Prussia, and of inant of the smaller | British insurance companies. One of these companies declared 
German sovereigns, to commands from St. Petersburg, which | itself ready at once to pay its share; but the other two offices 
i one of the most notable features im the history of | demurred to the claim, on the ground that the declaration of the 
—orrany for the last half-century, has had its Cane undeniably | medical attendants of Duke Frederick had not been in conformity 
In family alliances ; and it is the same = which om operating } with the real state of health of his Highness. <A great running 
= = different direction, 4 Semen | the reigning families! t) and fro of lawyers and medical gentlemen ensued; the 
0 ao gp States as J enmark, Belgium, Portugal, and | remains of the Duke were repeatedly and minutely examined, 
Seiiein gc hargpemny the pips ponte ge with Great | and after vast expenditure of eloquence and ink a compromise 
item. at such thrones of the world as happen to be/ at last was arrived at, by the terms of which the executors got 
vacant from time to time should be filled from among those | tho greater part of the sum insured on the life of the last of the 
royal houses which possess either the greatest number of | house of Saxe-Gotha. The money thus acquired is believed to 
available members, or the ied share of political power, | have been of essential service in the career of Prince Leopold of 
is an obvious mode of propagating this influence, and one Saxe-Coburg, enabling him to reach his elevated position, from 
= : looked upon very favourably by modern diplomatists. which to dispense crowns to the fortunate members of his 
Aus r e organization of 2 alliances becomes an important | family. Some may deem it prosaic, and some romantic, that the 
oe sed  rebaae ates no a a nations, the struggle being | rise of the illustrious house of Coburg should have had its origin 
transferred from th« ick of battle, cov ered with armed hosts, to | in a London insurance office. 
a comfortable room with a large table in the centre, around | 


: , neg 2 It is scarcely necessary to say that, with the excepti f one 
which a number of elderly gentlemen meet in friendly delibera- | ramen , ’ G i 7 R N; ea — 
‘ ; See Sis Se: y $, suc mY rite ssia, the possess 
tion. Such a war as that of the Spanish Succession, which de- | ° nt SOREN, SETS OP Sen ENS oe SNE, Sap eee 


vastated the greater part of Europe at the beginning of last cen- | of wealth is a very important consideration in the formation of 
tury, would be all but impossible in our days. The system of family alliances. The importance of wealth naturally increases 
family alliances at that period was so imperfectly developed as | with the spread of constitutional forms of government, since, in 
scarcely to leave any choice but a decision of the sword, the | this case, there is no national exchequer to fall back upon; but 
great houses of Bourbon and Huapsburg possessing almost a| the purse-strings of States are watchfully kept by representa- 
monopoly of the thrones of Continental Europe. A Spanish Suce- | tives of the taxpaying multitude. To most constitutional rulers 
cession difliculty at the present moment would scarcely give of the present day the possession of a private fortune has become 
more trouble than that caused by the recent vacancy of the an absolute necessity, since the oilicial income, the “ civil list,” 
thrones of Belgium, Denmark, and Greece. Some prince of one of , is seldom, if ever, large enough to enable them to keep their real 
the minor German houses, related to each and all the sovereigns of or ideal position, besides allowing them to gratify the numerous 
the leading European States, would speedily find his way to! claims of liberality and benevolence which arise unceasingly. 








“ T have a sister, abbess in Terceras, 
Who iost her lover on her bridal day,” 
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Most princes know, too, that it is a bad policy to walk the streets | country where riches are worshipped to this day more than in 
with a cotton umbrella and hobnailed boots, like the late King | any other part of Europe. Many German sovereigns have traded 
Louis Philippe ; or to drive hard bargains in herrings and cheese, for the last half-century in exactly the same manner as the first 
after the maaner of Datch William I. Aroyal marriage itself is | King of the Netherlands, with results equally fortunate in com- 
a very expeasive thing, and has mostly to be provided for out of parison. Some reigning princes to this day are stock-jobbers, some 
family funds, there being but one British Parliament in the world, | cattle-dealers, some farmers, and some mining adventurers. 
ready and willing to treat any little bills arising out of them as The shroewdest of them all, the late autocrat of the principality 
extras of the civil list. The nuptials of the Prince of Wales | of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, hit upon quite an original idea 
last year, though nothing out of the way in splendour | for making money. Te set upa large brewery and distillery, 
or magnificence, cost exactly 23,455/., which the House of | and forbad his subjects, under heavy penalties, to consume any 
Commons granted with only one dissentient vote, but which | other ale or spirits than those issued from the princely establish- 
the most loyal of Continental chambers would certainly de- | ment. Of course, he drove a “ roaring trade,” notwithstanding the 








cline to contribute as absolutely beyond their power. More- | fact that his beer and “ brannwein” were much dearer and much 
worse than like articles furnished by plebeian brewers and distillers 
to the subjects of neighbouring potentates. Prince Gunther of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen in this manner earned some twenty 
million thalers, which he invested in the purchase of large 
estates in Bohemia and the grand duchies of Mecklenburg. 
But the more money he made the more greedy he got, and at 
last his beer and gin became so dear and so bad that his faithful 
subjects could not stand it any longer. Consequently, on one 
fine morning in August, 1835, one-half of the sixty thousand 
inhabitants of the principality assembled in front of the Schloss 
of their master, and burst out shouting for ale and liberty. 
The poor prince misunderstood their cries, and feeling the re- 
morse of actions not spirit-proof, he fled in great haste, leaving 
behind his deed of abdication. His son and successor did not 
think it safe to continue the brewing and distilling business, 
and he set up, therefore, as papermaker and wholesale dealer in 
chi ffons, making it penal to buy paper and sell rags elsewhere 
than at the princely factory. Many a fortune has been made in 
this way, in modern times, in the fatherland of princes. The 
movement which thus changes poor sovereigns into active traders 
and adventurers, to convert them finally into wealthy capital- 
ists, is not without its political importance. The great royal 
family of Europe, taken as a class, might, perhaps, be in danger 
of losing part of its prestige, at the side of a rising and all- 
powerful money-aristocracy, were it not carried forward by the 
same tide of success. It is. evidently a wide-spread feeling of 
modern royalty that in our days it will not do even for kings to 
be poor. A Kaiser in the fifteenth century might boast of pos- 
sessing naught for personal property but his coat of mail and 
his Damascene sword ; but a Kaiser in the nineteenth, were he 
so to boast, would be. laughed, at by the grandchildren of a 
cunning little Israelite, who commenced life by keeping a small 
shop under the sign of the Red Shield—in German, Rothschild— 
in the Jew lane at Frankfort, and ended by curbing half the 
States of the civilized world under his golden rod. A character- 
istic little aneedote, showing the views on this subject entertained 
by modern princes, is told of the present Emperor of Austria. 
Soon after his marriage, Francis Joseph was pressed by his con- 
sort to allow himself to be solemnly proclaimed King of Lom- 
bardy, by placing the iron crown of Charlemagne on his head. 
Whereupon the young Kaiser replied, smiling, “ Iron crowns 
are no good now-a-days; none but golden crowns will do, my 


over, the clear annual income, or salary, of half the sovereigns of 
Europe does not amount to 23,455/., and supposing this to be the 
usual expenses of aroyal marriage, and there being no private 
fortune in the background, the members of all these families 
would be reduced to morganatic alliances. Fortunately for 
royal ladies, there are a number of reigning houses in Europe 
possessing immense wealth, and this is getting gradually dis- 
tributed by a number of well-contrived family connections 
throughout the whole royal class. It almost seems as if, together 
with the political, a financial Balance of Power is in course of 
being established in the great confederacy of sovereigns of the 
civilized world. Up to the commencement of the present century 
the richest sovereign family of Europe, excluding Russia, was 
the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine. They possessed, and still 
possess, enormous estates within the Austrian empire as private 
property, which, though mismanaged in most instances, produce 
above a million sterling per annum. 
property, though it cannot be called private in every respect, is 
that of the reigning family of Russia. According to Baron von 
Haxthausen, more than a million square miles of cultivated land 
and forests, besides some two million square miles of uncultivated 
land, mountains, and steppes, partly in European and partly in 
Asiatic Russia, belong directly to the emperor, and are under 
his absolute control. The real revenue derived from these gigantic 
possessions is unknown; but it is generally estimated that the ex- 
penditure of the Russian Court, including the allow ance paid 
to the numerous granddukes and duchesses, cannot be less than 
about three millions sterling a year. The rate of expenditure of 
the imperial family may be estimated from the recorded fact that 
when the late Empress Dowager, the widow of Nicholas, went to 
Italy, in the summer of 1860, her suite comprised above two 
hundred persons, with an adequate number of horses and 
carriages, the cost of maintenance of which was calculated at the 
period, by German newspaper correspondents, at £3,000 per diem. 
The coronation of Alexander IL. at Moscow, in September, 1856, 
is estimated, on like authority, to have cost above eight millions 
of roubles, or some £1,300,000. These enormous fortunes of the 
imperial family of Russia, as well as of the house of Hapsburg, 
are getting gradually distributed through blood alliances. Many 
of the smaller German families, for example, have greatly enriched 
themselves by their matrimonial connection with the reigning 
house of Russia. Czarina Catherine II., a princess of the house 
of Anhalt, made a present of most valuable domains in southern 
Russia, comprising an area of about 230 square miles, to her 
kinsfolk at home, the income of which they enjoy to the present 
day. It is this lavish liberality which has not a little contributed 
to the eagerness with which Russian alliances are sought after 
in Germany, and the consequent influence they exercise. 

Leaving aside the wealth of the imperial house of Holstein- 
Gottorp, which can scarcely be called private property, the 
richest sovereign family in Europe is commonly believed to be 
that of Austria, and next to it the house of Nassau-Orange, 
ruling the Netherlands. The riches of the latter family have been 
acquired almost entirely within the last few generations. When 
William VI. of Nassau-Orange was called, in 1815, to the throne 
of the Netherlands, which he filled afterwards as William I., he 
was possessed of but a modest private fortune, which he increased 
enormously by investing it in commercial undertakings 
patronized by the Government. As leading partner in the 
colonial “* Maatschappy,” a sort of Dutch East India Company, 
he was able to employ most profitably both his cash and his 
royal prerogative, with the net result of leaving to his heirs a 


private fortune of 150 millions of florins, or twelve and a half 


millions sterling. The successors of King William I. continued 
his trading speculations, though not to the same extent, and are 
still considered leading personages on the Amsterdam Exchange. 
It is very probable that this commercially acquired wealth has 
greatly contributed to fortify the Nassau-Orange dynasty, in a 





Vastly superior to this | 











| dear.” 


Taking a bird’s cye view of the royal families of Europe, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, they may be considered 
as forming a single group, with some parts more or less de- 
tached from the rest, but united by a common class feeling, 
and the consciousness of being not only the most powerful 
and most dignified, but by far the wealthiest order of men in 
the civilized world. Altogether, the position of royalty in 
Europe is not very unlike that of the peerage of Great Britain, 
the chief difference being that a close family connection exists 
only among certain limited sections of the latter class, and is 
general in the former. This family connection, however, is de- 
cidedly the most remarkable feature of modern royalty, and one 
which distinguishes it from any other class or caste that ever 
existed. It may be laid down as a principle established upon 
evidence that at present there can exist no hereditary sovereign 
house in Europe without blood alliances, either formed at the 
commencement, or at the end of a few generations, with the 
great family of sovereigns. The principle was clearly acknow- 
ledged by Napoleon [., who, with all his inborn sagacity and all 
his undisguised hatred of petty princedom, did not think himself 
able to found a dynasty without marriage with a Kaiser's daugh- 
ter. And should the first or second generation of a new 
sovereign house fail to obtain entrance into the great family, 
the third and fourth are sure to be drawn within the sacred circle. 
The first king of the new line of Sweden and Norway, Jean 
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Bernadotte, lad he required a consort, would probably not have 
succeeded to find a princess of royal blood; and even his son and 
successor, King Oscar, had to content himself with a semi-royal 
princess of Leuchtenberg. But the present, the third king, has 
finally and unmistakeably entered the great sovereign family, 
as proved by his own marriage and that of his brother, the heir- 
apparent. A similar fate will probably attend the career of the 


new impcrial dynasty of France, should Napoleon ILI. succeed | 


in establishing it upon a firm basis. His Majesty himself, it is 
generally stated, tried in vain to obtain the hand of a princess, 
though he would have been content to espouse the daughter of 
General Gustavus Vasa, the throne of whose ancestors is now 
occupied by a parvenu family of the first empire. There will 
be scarcely the same difficulty in the second generation of the 
new imperial line; nevertheless, it is rumoured that, to prevent any 
possible disappointments, Napoleon III. is already contemplating 
the possibility of an alliance for his only son, not yet eight years old. 
A semi-oflicial Austrian paper, /’Zurope, of Frankfort, reported 
some months ago that serious negotiations to this effect had been 
entered into between the Court of the Tuileries and a sovereign 
family in the south of Germany, designated as nearly allied to 
the house of Hapsburg, If this be true, and it does not seem 
at all unlikely, it would add to all the Napoleonic “ ideas” which 
the nineteenth century has ripened, the very old idea of betroth- 
ing children as an entail upon dynastic rights. 

The great characteristic of the royal class of Europe, that of 
intimate blood alliances of all its members, loses nothing from its 
force by the fact that one hereditary sovereign, of Turkey, is 
totally unconnected with it, and a second, of France, can claim 
but indirect relationship to the rest. The Sultan of Turkey, 
leaving aside polygamy and the Mahometan creed, can scarcely 
be counted a European sovereign, since his family is of 
Asiatic descent, and the chief bulk of his subjects look upon Asia 
more than Europe as the home of their race. As to the ruler of 
France, he stands in reality already within the royal family 
circle, although his “ morganatic ” union—a sudden act, according 
to all accounts, and the fruit of matrimonial disappointments in 
another quarter—places him for the moment in about the same 
position as that held by the new Kings of Sweden of the house 
of Bernadotte. It is a misfortune which another generation will 
remedy—if fate has royal generations in store for the Bonapartes 
as well as the Bernadottes. Already at this moment the family 
alliances of the Emperor of the French are not inconsiderable. 


needs become absorbed with them through a system of blooa 

alliances which has gradually grown up in Europe, until it hay 

become a custom having the force of law. As such, it is well do. 

serving the attention of all statesmen and historical philosophers, 

The system has its great advantages, and it has some dangers, 
| but, admitting monarchical institutions to be best suited to the 
| free development of nations, it would seem that the former far oyt. 
weigh the latter. ‘The great sovereign family of Europe, with 
all its power, its wealth, and influence, is scarcely powerful, and 
| Tich, and influential enough to oppose the spread of nationg 
| liberty, while it may contribute, to some extent, to the progress 
of international relations. However, whether for good or fo, 
evil, the blood alliances of all the sovereign families, essentially a 
phenomenon of modern times, can scarcely remain without 
influence on the history of Europe. 


The following is a tabular list of the thirty-nine reigning 
sovereigns of Europe, divided into the three sections mentioned 
above, namely, those of purely German birth and education, those 
of German descent, and those not German, but more or less allied 
to German families, The last, as the least numerous, deseryes 
precedence. 

Non-GERMAN SOVEREIGNS. 
Portugal. 
Spain, 


France. 
Italy. 
Sweden and Norway. 
SOVEREIGNS OF GERMAN DESCENT. 
Great Britain. Portugal. 
Netherlands. Russia. 
Sovereigns Born AND EDUCATED IN GERMANY. 





Anhalt. Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
Austria, Nassau, 

Baden. Oldenburg. 

Bavaria. Reuss-Greiz. 
Belgium. Schleiz. 
Brunswick. Saxe-Altenburg. 
Denmark. Coburg-Gotha 


Meiningen. 
Weimar. 
Saxony, 


Greece. 
Hanover. 
Hesse-Cassel. 





Darmstadt. Schaumburg-Lippe. 
;, Homburg. Schwarzburg-Rudolstac 
Lichtenstein. Sondershausen, 


Waldeck. 


Lippe-Detmold, 
Wiirtemberg. 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

It is a not uninteresting fact in connection with ihis list, that, 
while the actual number of reigning Kuropean sovereigns has de- 
creased by six within as many years, five of these sovereigns, of 








Through his cousin, Prince Napgleon, his Majesty is connected 
directly with the Kings of Italy and of Portugal, and indirectly 
with the great Roman Catholic group of sovereigns. On the 
other hand, through the marriage of his late uncle, the ex-King 
of Westphalia, the Emperor is allied to the royal family of 
Wiirtemberg and the Imperial House of Russia; and the 
relationship with the latter, as already mentioned, becomes still 
stronger through the Russian incorporation of the Leuchtenberg 
family, so near and dear to Queen Hortense. If not an actual 
‘‘brother,” as styled in his Congress correspondence, the 
Emperor of the French certainly has the right to call himself a 
true cousin—true not being taken in the sense of faithful. 
Summing up the actual position of the hereditary sovereigns of 
Europe in a few words, it may be given as a net result that all the 
families form but one great family, and that this great family is 
German. The second part of the fact springs out of the first. 
The sovereign houses of Europe, having once begun to enter into 
thorough blood alliances, were foreed to become German by the 
law of majorities. For the last two or three centuries the nume- 
rical strength of German princes, compared with that of reigning 
sovereigns of other European States, has been as five to one, and 
this numerical force being in many cases on the increase, through 
the absence of laws of primogeniture, which exist in other 
countries, could not help leading to the matrimonial conquest of 
the thrones of the civilized world. Even at the present moment, 
after that tremendous slaughter of the innocents effected in the 
“ mediatization ” of fivescore princes at the Congress of Vienna, 
German sovereigns still are as three to one to the other crowned 
heads of Europe. The total number of European sovereigns— 


Modena, Monaco, Naples, Parma, and Tuscany, belonged to the 
first of the above three classes. So tliat even the Italian war 
of independence has contributed to the comparative increase of 
pure Teutonic blood among the sovereign families of Europe. 


BOOKS. 
ito 
CAPTAIN SPEKE’S AFRICAN JOURNEY.* 

Ir is not easy to say why, when any small portion of the world 
has for a long series of centuries shown so little activity of mind 
and even of body, as never to issue out of its seclusion to in- 
quire after the condition of the rest, we should look with such 
curiosity and interest as we do to the removal of the veil which 
has so long hidden it from our sight. If it had had anything 
worth communicating we might feel pretty sure that it would 
have had energy enough to communicate it, and to ask for some 
equivalent in return. At least, it is exceedingly improbable & priori 
that any human beings original enough to elaborate anything for 
themselves either in thought or action would be destitute of that 
eagerness for new learners, and that anxiety for a yet wider range 
of experience, which is almost always indissolubly connected with 
creative power. Hence the more complete the novelty of any 
geographical discovery, the more deficient will it be in points of 
characteristic interest, so far, at least, as regards the people whose 
habits it discloses. Of races like the Chinese and the Tartars, 
which by either peaceful or military invasion have left their mark 
on half the world, there is always something fresh and instruc- 
tive to learn from those who study them in their own homes. 








excluding the non-hereditary Pope and the semi-Asiatic Sultan 
—amounted, on the first of January of the present year, to/| 
exactly thirty-nine. Of this number, no less than thirty are 


of direet German origin, that is, born and bred in Germany, 
while, of the remaining nine, there are four of German descent. 
The only five non-German sovereigns of Europe, the rulers of 
France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden, are more or less 


But of the races which live round the cradle of the Nile, any 
prophet with a grain of sagacity might have predicted that there 
would be little among them worth knowing, though much pain- 
ful to know, and this simply on the ground that no authentic 
message from them had ever yet reached the rest of the world 
at all. 





* Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By John Hanning Speke. With 
Map, Portraits, and numerous Lllustrations, chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant. 





closely related to German families, and, on this account, must 


London: Blackwood, 
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At last Captain Speke has verified for us this tolerably safe 
anticipation by a journey of some fifteen hundred miles, under- 
taken with but one English companion, Captain Grant, through 
unexplored districts of Africa. The travellers seem to have met 
with but one native of those regions whose intelligence was 
sufficiently keen to understand in any degree the value of the 
European civilization— we mean the King of the highland country 
of Karague. It may be no fault of Captain Speke’s, therefore, 
that his journals are often tedious, in spite of the eager interest 


attaching to an enterprise so bold and so pertinaciously carried | 
hesitation ; and, moreover, the existence of this unquestioned 


through. There was, apparently, nothing of fresh human 
intelligence to be found,—except in this one man’s family,— 
nothing at all events of which the journals retain any trace, and 
it is obvious that Captain Speke has no eye for that species of 
naivelé of which the African races have so much that it compen 
sates to many observers (like Dr. Livingstone, for example) for 
their complete deficiency in intellectual interests. Excepting his 
description (in the Introduction) of his native porters, the African 
freedmen who carried his luggage for him, we have not a single 
genial sketch of native manners in the book, and even this has 
alittle of Captain Speke’s permanent contempt for the African 
races in its tone :— 

“ Should one happen to have anything specially to communicate to 

his master in camp, he will enter giggling, sidle up to the pole of a 
hut, commence scratching his back with it, then stretch and yawn, and 
gradually, in bursts of loud laughter, slip down to the ground on his 
stern, when he drums with his hands on the top of a box until summoned 
to know what he has at heart, when he delivers himself in a peculiar 
manner, langhs and yawns again, and, saying it is time to go, walks off 
in the same way as he came. At other times when he is called, he 
will come sucking away at the spout of a tea-pot, or, scratching his 
naked arm-pits with a table-knife, or, perhaps, polishing the plates 
for dinner with his dirty loin cloth. If sent to market to purchase a 
fowl, he comes back with a cock tied by the legs to the end of a stick, 
swinging and squalling in the most piteous manner. Then, arrived 
at the cook-shop, he throws the bird down on the ground, holds its 
head between his toes, plucks the feathers to bare its throat, and then, 
raising a prayer, cuts its head off.” 
It needs something of a reccptive nature to appreciate the good 
points of these childish races; and Captain Speke, though he is 
obviously not a hard-hearted man, was so absorbed in the object 
of his journey, and in that harmless but not very interesting 
egotism which an ordinary man is apt to indulge in when he is 
making a great effort for a world-wide object, that thronghout the 
book there is nothing very distinctly visible to the reader except 
the high plateau of Central Africa and Captain Speke’s masculine 
form standing on it with his face towards the north. It is 
impossible to overrate the patience, the fortitude, the courage, 
the indomitable pertinacity shown by him on this journey ; 
for all these great qualities were tasked, and tasked to the 
ulmost. But the qualities which make a great observer 
are seldom combined with this great pertinacity of fibre, 
and certainly are not in the present instance; and Captain 
Grant remains throughout the volume so entirely in the 
background,—being apparently almost purposely suppressed,— 
that it is impossible to say whether or not he might have added 
any touches of a more graphic character to the meagre pictures 
of life here drawn. Perhaps a volume of Captain Grant’s may 
be in reserve, though no hint of it is given here. Indeed his 
stay in Karague, the most interesting by far of the three great 
equatorial kingdoms, was so much longer than Captain Speke’s,— 
he wes detained there by a complaint in his leg that prevented 
him from travelling,—that we may fairly hope to have some- 
thing original frcm him also concerning the journey. 

In some respects Captain Speke’s narrative is even needlessly 
defective. ‘Thus he scarcely gives us any impression of the smal] 
details of social manners,—for instance, how the natives of any 
country he visited eat,—and though he indicates the existence of 
some rude manufactures, both in iron and wood, and in the bark 
of trees, he gives no account of them at all; finally, he conveys 
no notion ef the ordinary daily life of the common people in these 
countries, though he dwells much on the horrible monotony of 
the Court amusements. He omits, too, to tell us from which of 
the equatorial countries the sharp little negro lads whom he 
brought with him to this country came, never even mentioning 
them distinctly, we think, throughout the volume. He tells us 
of negotiations for importing some little princes both from 
Karague and from Unyoro, but we should suppose from his 
words that these negotiations had failed. 

The most striking impression left upon our mind by the perusal 
of Captain Speke’s journals is, on the whole, one of surprise that 
89 much of political organization, so wide-spreading a despotism 
as exists in all the three kingdoms clustered round the great 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Nyanza Lake in which the White Nile rises, should be con- 
sistent with the exceedingly low grade of civilization which 
seems otherwise to exist there. Uganda, for instance, stretches 
round the lake for more than 300 miles, though the breadth 
of the kingdom is seldom more than about forty—that is, 
it is more than twice the size of Wales—and yet, through- 
out this region the quick-witted barbarians who are the 
people of the country appear to submit to the most arbitrary 
acts of authority (such as the arbitrary seizure of their private 
properly at the mere order of the king) without the slightest 


central authority appears to be the one really important advan- 
tage which distinguishes the three lake kingdoms, Karague, 
Uganda, and Unyoro, from the scenes of miserable anarchy and 
plunder through which the first 700 or 800 miles of Captain 
Speke’s journey lay. There appears to be no doubt that a strict 


| monopoly, even of the right to plunder and kill—for that is alout 


the limit of the King of Uganda’s governing prerogative—is a 
matter of very great advantage to his subjects, leaving them in 
a far better position for peaceful pursuits and a limited traffic 
than are the absolutely disintegrated atoms of civil life through 
which the traveller had to push in order to reach these kingdoms. 

Captain Speke started from Zanzibar in October, 1860, with 
seventy-six African porters, or freedmen, on a westerly march, 
which he continued for some 500 or 600 miles till he came into 
the same meridian with the western side of the Lake Nyanza, 
when he turned north towards Karague, the first of the three 
lake kingdoms which touches the south-western shore of the lake, 
lying between the lake and the Mountains of the Moon. This 
occupied him exactly thirteen months, although the distance 
travelled could not have been a thousand miles. But while he 
was near Zanzibar he was hampered by the continued desertions 
of the porters with the stores that he had provided for presents 
to the small and great rulers throngh whose country he was to 
pass, and afterwards, not only by the desertion of his men, but the 
enormous extortions of the petty chieftains who delayed him for 
weeks at every stage, in order to fleece him more thoroughly. 
This period of the history is a tedious narrative of negotiation 
with faithless porters and extortionate chiefs, which is not en- 
livened by any traits of African naiveté. Captain Speke’s per- 
tinacity was too great for defeat, but in the meantime he was 
simply bored, and makes his reader feel so too, The capricious 
appetites and greedy passions of selfish barbarians are described in 
monotonous detail at every fresh reach of the journey, and only 
when we reach the first considerable kingdom, the mountain Jand 
of Karague, where the plunder ceases, and the king has a mild, 
humane, investigating character, and the roads are almost as good 
as in England, and the people are tolerably happy, though barbar- 
ous, and there is no extortion, do we begin to take a certain in- 
terest in the narrative. ‘The King of Karague, Rumanika, is 
the ouly interesting native figure in the book. He asks some 
amusing and some sagacious questions,—wants to know whether 
the same sun rises every day, or anew sun with each new day,— 
and is cnxious to understand why empires decay and go to pieces, 
having an especial eye to the great kingdom of Kittara, which 
is supposed once to have included all the four countries of 
Unyoro, Uganda, Karague, and Usinza. There is an evident 
conviction amongst these barbarians that a wide central authority 
is an immense advantage to the people, even though it be 
childishly used. Rumanika had hit upon a question much deeper 
than Captain Speke was able to answer. Indeed, his moral 
lessons to the barbarians were usually amusingly dry and 
technical. In Unyoro he tried to expound the Bible to King 
Kamrasi, but the only fragment of divine revelation which he 
appears to have attempted to communicate was some very wild 
ethnology about the Shemitic and Hamitic nations grounded on 
the book of Genesis, and intended to support his own favourite 
theory that the ruling class in these lake kingdoms is of Abys- 
sinian origin. 

In Karague Captain Speke stayed about two months, 
leaving Captain Grant behind him for some four months longer, 
and then departed to Uganda, on the north-west shore of the 
lake. There he found a young king, personally kind enough, 
but filled with that pride which seems to be common to almost all 
these African potentates (the King of Karague excepted), and 
which seems to manifest itself chiefly in making a tremendous 
favour of granting personal interviews. In the petty States, in 
Uganda, and again in Unyoro, the great point was always to make 
the visitor wait till he was sick of waiting for the favour of an 
interview. ‘Lhis pride of African Royalty seems to be a kind of 
pride, swelled out (like a withered apple under the receiver of an 
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air pump) by the absence of any surrounding atmosphere 2 of intel- | 
ligence; and half Captain Speke’s book consists of the narrative 
of his struggles to reduce 
for himself. In Uganda, Captain Speke stayed seven months at | 
Court, and Captain Grant two, and early in July, 1862, they 
started on the journey down the northern slopes of the continent | 
into Unyoro. Captain Speke turned aside on the way to see the } 
falls at which the White Nile bursts out of the great Nyanza 
Lake, and this part of the river reminds him of the scenery in a 
theatre !— 

“From the high banks we looked down upon a line of sloping wooded 
islets lying across the stream, which divide its waters. and, by inter- 
rupting them, cause at once both dam and rapids. The whole was 
more fairy-like, wild, and romantic than—I must confess that my | 
thoughts took that shape—anything I ever saw outside of a theatre. 
Tt was exactly the sort of place, in fact, where, bridged across from one 
side-slip to the other, on a moonlight night, brigands would assemble 
to enact some dreadful tragedy,” 

Captain Speke’s feeling for nature is clearly limited, and his 
mode of illustration bald ! 

In Unyoro the expedition was delayed ouly two months, from 
September to November, 1862, when it was again in motion 
towards Gondokoro, where it encountered Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Petherick, and other European aid, in February, 1863, after suc- 
cessfully accomplishing its great object. We have spoken of the 
journals as less interesting than might be expected from the sub- 
ject, and this they certainly are. But even at the dullest parts, 
the admiration whic! Captain Speke’s patience and good temper, 
amidst such a host of difficulties and dangers, excites, carries us 
on, in spite of occasional weariness, to the successful conclusion. 
Only his apparent want of generosity towards his  brother- 
labourers to some extent impairs the strength of this feeling. 
The beok is crowded with exceedingly good engravings, from the 
drawings chiefly of Captain Grant. 





MR. DOYLE’S CARTOONS.* 

Ir Mr. Doyle is not unsurpassed as an historian, he is as a car- 
toonist of the fleeting moment quite unapproached, and, perhaps, 
unapproachable. Not every trained artist is equal to the me- 
chanical feat of filling a canvas with a crowd of differing faces. 
Even great painters have been reproached with the poverty of 
their invention and the clumsiness oftheir distribution. Still, 
with care, and perseverance, and proper study an average man 
may hope to be able to fill a sheet of paper with different faces 
properly drawn and properly grouped. But when all these pre- 
lim inaries are achieved he would still be separated by a gulf from 
the eminence on which Mr. Doyle stands in his own particular 
line. Mr. Doyle’s eye is, perhaps, the most marvellous eye that 
ever fell to the lot of an artist. Its photographie power of fixing 
fleeting and indefinable expressions is s0 exquisite, so varied, so 
prodigious, as almost to border on the miraculous. It is true that 
ethnologists have been able to divide salient physiognomical 
characteristics into so few groups, that at first sight, granting a 
special aptitude and study, it does not seem difficult to master 
the different types which we see in society. But in order to 
realize what Mr. Doyle really achieves, we must remember that 
every main type, say the Roman type, branches out into a 
hundred social subdivisions and varieties, each with a something 
which we all instantly recognize, and which, in one or two cases, 
by a happy inspiration, we may be able to analyze. Mr. Doyle, 
consciously or unconsciously, has analyzed them all. There is 
not, perhaps, a type, not a variety of face, however remote in 
society, which is not somewhere or other to be found in his 
cartoons. But not only has Mr. Doyle caught all these thou- 
sand types and subtypes, he has caught them in their ideal 
expressions—what kind of expre-sions we shall endeavour to 
show presently——but expressions which are at once idealized 
and yet felt at a glance to be absolutely true. That he is 
unapproached by any of his contemporaries in this faculty, con- 
jointly photographic, universal, and idealizing, must be almost 
self-evident. Nor is it likely that such an eye should be born 
more than once in an age, if even so often. Those ages which 
fail in this respect must feel extremely comfortable to be free 
from such a transfixing and all-dissolving organ. Those who can 
meet Mr. Doyle’s eye without quailing have not studied his 
drawings. If he were not notoriously so amiable it must make 
some people's knees faint and their teeth chatter to meet that 
scorching gaze. 

Bat when we take pains to express our unbounded wonder 
and admiration at his peculiar faculty, we wish to take equal 


Taken by Richard Doyle. From the ‘ Coruhill 
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it by ixspiring a profound reverence | 


pains to limit and define our exact meaning. We certainly holg 
that Mr. Doyle is an idealist, but his idealisn is si riety part 
and parcel of his ocular apparatus. Mr. Doyle is not ay 
idealist as Hogarth was an idealist. Whether he could be, we 
do not presume to say. He does not seem to have tried. But 
Hogarth idealizes a train of moral sequences. Mr. Doyle idealizes 
the particular expression which belongs to a particular physio. 
gnomy, not as the moral cousequence of a certain train of action, 
vicious or otherwise, but rather apart from action, a3 the generg] 
product of tle present age and society at large. Whether Hogarth 
had besides the faculty of special idealisation of physiognomica] 
detail which Mr. Doyle possesses in such an astounding degree, 
| it is almost impossible now to say, inasmuch as we could only 
tell by being closely familiar with the actual generation among 
whom Hogarth lived. But we do know by contemporary painters 
that there is an & priori improbability that he should have possessed 
such a faculty. It might be thought, for instance, that Mr. Frith 
would have it, but his groups and faces, in the matter of penetrat- 
ing insight into the moral expressions of an artificial society, are, 
as compared with Mr. Doyle’s, mere signboard daubs and barbers’ 
blocks. Whether any of the great medieval painters possessed 
the faculty we can tell even less than in the case of Hogarth, 
That they slyly caricatured the whole society of popes and car. 
dinals, of priests, monks, friars, and courtezans while only pro- 
fessing to paint them, and that under the veil of perfect self-com. 
placency they made that often truly hideous society a3 hateful 
and contemptible as they, perhaps, felt it to be, we may guess 
from certain pictures, but we cannot affirm. 





Those who know Mr. Doyle personally will, we feel certain, 
admit that a more genial, a more amiable, unaffected, easy, high- 
minded man it would be difficult to find; so cordial and sincere, 
so kindly and unassuming. Yet this is the man every lino of 
whose drawings might, without exaggeration, bo defined to be 
the “line of hatred.” There is a curious omuiscience in that 
great eye, which out of the thousand and one types developed 
by a hot-house civilization picks out with unerring certainty 
that indefinable moral distortion, which not only makes the par- 
ticular faces hateful and contemptible, but reflects contempt and 
hatred upon the age that blossomed into such creatures. Nota 
face but seems to say, “ This is our nineteenth century, this 
is our Protestant country, this is the cynosure of the world, 
the amusements of rational beings, and we are quite 
unconscious of—we glory in—our shame.” ‘The contempt is so 
great, and the hatred so quiet and cold, that each face is left to 
speak as nearly as possible its own tale. There is no very 
violent caricaturing, no angry bestowal of grimaces. Each per- 
sonality seems to be indescribably satisfied with its own exist- 
ence. There is a sunny self-satisfaction over every cartoon, as 
if each person in it were trying for the nonce to be at his very 
best, as if the force of nature, art, and science could go no fur- 
ther. And the result is disgusting. As Mr. Carlyle would say, 
“Clothes, all clothes,” tinsel inside and tinsel out, without a 
kernel left, but the worm in the worm-eaten nut. Now and then 
a pretty girl is allowed to escape in the obscurity of the utter 
absence of all meaning, as if to be absolutely nothing were the 
only possible chance of escape from being a little odious. But the 
cases are rare. Mr. Doyle seems, however, very fond of pretty 
arms, and he has drawn more pretty arms than anything else. 
And we cannot think that this is quite accidental, or simply the 
result of a partiality. ‘here is unquestionably something in 
beautiful arms which lends itself less to the grimace of fashion 
than even a beautiful face, something which almost as much as 
anything in woman is the symbol of true womanhood. ‘The 
“Jenta bracchia” the loving girl, the arms of the loving 
bride, the arms of a young mother circling her clsld, are all less 
susceptible of caricature. There is a silent voice in beautiful 
arms which unnerves criticism, and, by the absence of any of the 
intellectual expressions belonging to the face, they seem to fold 
in their embrace that great nature which lies ever beyond the 
reach of parody. 

The positive hatred which is in almost every line of Mr. Doyle’s 
drawings should finally couviuce those who sc often doubt it 
that a satirist can be an amiable man. Nothing isso trite as the 
saw : “he describes himself.” And no saying is more delusive. Of 
course, it caunot be pleasant to society to be seenas Mr. Doyle 
secsit. But have we not allin an inferior degree glimpses of 
that crust of false civilization which accompanies the true,—the 
affectations, the whims, the conceits, the follies, the littlenesses, 
the meannesses, and basenesses, the ludicrous triviality of London 
society inits London amusements ? And if we have those glimpses 


these are 








ourselves, how can we be angry with Mr, Doyle, except in so far as 
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———— P 9 tihi m4 ‘ ° 
we fear a higher power? Ile, poor man, suffers more than we do! | his readers fully aware of the cardinal feature of the period, the 


For he sees, and we are only seen. And where we all see the 
same thing, he pays for his uorivalled eye the terrible price of 
seving What is disgusting better than anybody else. Does he 
feel it in equal proportion, or does the eye adapt its ‘If toa tropical 
glare of absurdity ? This is a question we cannot answer. Why 
does not Mr. Doyle re-write Lavater ? 

The very suggestion, however, opens up a curious field of 
speculation upon the relation between the art of painting with 
encil and brush and the art of painting by means of language 
and ideas. It can hardly be questioned that Mr. Doyle’s essays, 
which accompany the plates, are inferior to bis drawing, so infe- 
rior as to produce a constant sense of irritation, that irritation 
which we are apt to feel when a man of great and acknowledged 
superiority talks, we will not say in déshabille, for to do so has 
been the aim of some of the greatest writers ; nor will we say 
“twaddles,” for Mr. Doyle is above twaddling, but talks feebly 
and idly, with the languid attempt at wit of a sick man. It is 
not only that the pen is so miserably weak, but that the pencil 
js so omnipotently strong. If painting had challenged language, 
and crushed it on the spot, the anticlimax could not be greater. 
It is no derogation to Mr. Doyle to say this. His mind is not in 
‘question, for there are his pictures, and they tell us how he can 
see. But if he had been born, by some accident, without hands, 
it is plain Mr. Doyle’s tongue would never have revealed the 
chamber of horrors in Mr. Doyle’s eye. Can it be that there are 
many more such eyes abroad upon socisty, unrevealed by pen or 
pencil? Heaven knows, one pair is more than enough to disturb 
the peace of the world! We question, however, whether Mr. 
Doyle could be induced to grapple sufficiently with the poverty 
of language to re-edit Lavater. Nor in the present day would a 
newedition of Lavater carry any weight. unless full use were made 
of the new matter furnished by physiology, and the whole th ory 
of the nerves of expression. But it will be lamentable to think 
that a physiognomical eye, so nearly bordering on the super- 
natural, should only have served the turn of the satirist, and 
departed to the grave without having vouchsafed to help lumber- 
ing science even with the crumbs of genius. 





CHARLES THE BOLD.* 
Exnavstive histories, narratives extending over two or three 
thousand pages, are coming once more into fashion. A genera- 
tion impatient for brevity in all other matters has learnt in its read- 
ing to love details, and the Times puts on our breakfast-tables every 
morning some hundred octavo pages of original current history. 
Lord Macaulay's monograph on the Revolution would if printed 
in the old style fill a mighty folio; ‘and Mr. Froude devotes two 
fat volumes to ten years of a reign which lasted for forty-five. 
A story in less than three volumes is accounted below the 
dignity of history, and the lives of almost unknown clergymen 
occupy a thousand large pages of most exhaustive priut. It is 
not fair, therefore, to grumble because Mr. Kirk has thought 
Charles the Bold worthy of a life of which the main instalment 
covers nearly eleven hundred pages. 
all he has said might have been told in one goodly volume ; 


quarterly would give a clearer view both of the man and his 
achievements. But Mr. Kirk is in accord with the inclination 











We cannot but see that 


commencement of the final struggle between the opposing 
principles of monarchy and feudalism, represented by Lovis and 
Charles?) He condemns crimes in bad jokes, describing the 
awful punishment of Cardinal Balue, for example, in terms which 
leave the reader doubtful if he does. not rather admire the 
torturer, . 


“ Unwilling to give occasion for scandal by consigning to the brief but 
zealous and effectual custody of Tristan |’ Hermite these two distinguished 
criminals, both prelates, and one a prince of the Church, Louis provided 
them with accommodation in a pair of iron cages, where they passed 
eleven years in tranquil retirement, undisturbed by the tumults, un- 
harassed hy the temptations of the world.” 


But the reader who follows him patiently step by step may 
piece together a very full, and, on the whole, a very just estimate 
of the two grand personages of the time. 

Of Louis XI. he will, of course, discover little that is new. 
Scott has painted him lovingly, and historians have only 
to robe the figure which the great novelist has created. The 
only corrections which Mr. Kirk proves his outline to need are 
in the matters of Louis's faith and generosity. Though utterly 
faithless in polities, Louis cared for and adhered to men of 
intellect, and though eager for revenue, was personally ex- 
cessively liberal, rewarding all who assisted him with an even ex- 
travagant hand. That singular thread, too, of caprice or rashness 
in his character, that taint of incipient insanity which marked 
every prince of the blood of Valois, which sent him, for example, 
to Peronne, and induced him to dress like a mendicant when 
state was essential to his own ends, is clearly apparent in Mr. 
Kirk's narrative; but the mind, nevertheless, reverts with a 
pleasant feeling of trust to the portrait in “ Quentin Darward.” 
We may add that the only marked incident in the novel which 
is historically inaccurate is the horrible scene of the murder of 
the Bishop of Liege. he messenger, indeed, broke in upon 
Charles and Louis at Peronne with that story ; but it was as to 
the prelate a mere invention, current among the panic-stricken 
citizens of the town. 

It is on the character of Charles the Bold, his objects and his 
ideas, that most correction is needed. The popular view out- 
runs Scott’s, and a man really great is usually represented as a 
passionate wilful fool, who used, as Count of Charolais, to shoot 
at plumbers working on the roofs, and, as Duke of Burgundy, 
loved blood and violence for themselves, and was in all but 
power an ordinary and a bad specimen of the feudal noble. Mr. 
Kirk’s picture is far more moderate, and therefore far more pro- 
bable. Charles was indeed through life a haughty and passionate 
man, with « long memory for insult or injury, and a sombre 
satisfaction in cruelty whenever cruelty distinctly advanced his 
ends. But he had also iu large measure the qualities which 
constitute an effective king. His ambition though great, was, 
as we shall speedily show, always definite, and limited to objects 
which a statesman wielding the means he possessed might 
reasonably hope to attain ; he was as sovereign distinguished for 
a justice which, if sometimes savage, was always inflexible; he 
punished crimes against his people, particularly if committed by 


nobles, as severely as offences against himself; and through life he 
that the mere excision of surplusage would have reduced the | 
toil of his reader at least one half, that one good ariicle in a! 


| chose to 


of his day, and readers have only to be thankful that he has not | 


written twice as much. If he had they must have read it, for 
Mr. Kirk, with none of the genius of the historian, and but slight 
pictorial power, a style laboured and cumbrous to weariness, and 


| 
| 


ahabit of obscure jocosity which makes his judgment on events | 


sometimes unintelligible, is still a painstaking annalist, with 


great diligence and much knowledge, working in a field exceed- | 


ingly little understood. He writes in a style of which these sen- 
tences are favourable specimens : — 

* Recent explorations in Belgium, in Switzerland, in Austria, and in 
other States, have brought to light a quantity of material, which has been 
riglitly considered as claiming for the chief actors and notable transac- 
tions of that period an ampler presentment, a stricter analysis, and in 
some cases a more impartial iudgment, than they had hitherto 
obtained,” 

“The physiognomy of the Valois has, so to speak, an altogether 
modern air, indicating, in its contrast with that of their contemporaries, 

he approach of a new era—a change from what seems the mere con- 

t ntion of brute force to the finer displays of an intellectual contest, and 
that change is, in fact, partly attributable to the example and influence 
of those who, foremost in the arena, were victorious by their greater 
skill and the superiority of their weapons.” 


But he has caught the true aspect of his subject, and makes 








* Charles the Bold. Vole. 1. and Il. By Jolin Foster Kirk, London: Murray. 


listened invariably to every petition from every man who sought 
aid or redress at his hands. Except when he deliberately 
let them loose, as he did choose on at least two 
occasions, he kept his soldiers in strong subjection, hanging 
them up in crowds if they ventured to plunder when he had 
commanded peace. Personally his character was excellent. 
[le was untainted with the sexual licentiousness of his age, 
a licence beyond description, and often punished with death 
attacks upon female honour. ‘Though only a second-rate general, 
he was the second man in Europe,—Louis being the first,—to see 
the necessity for a smail standing army, and he reduced it when 
raised to a discipline which was the admiration of German 


Pp ° . . . 
| Electors ; and his treaty ont of his estates when they marmured 
‘at the necessary tax displayed at Jeast some respect for the 


| 


privileges of his opponents. Ashe failed in his ends, he is 
accounted insane, but had he sueceeded, the world would have 
recognized a soldier statesman of much the same type as our 
own Edward UL. The greatest point against him is the difli- 
culty he seems to have had in securing personal attachment, a 
difficulty produced by the imperiousne:s of his temper, and 
a singular carelessness of the opinion men might form of his 
acts. 

There are two periods in the life of Charles during which he 
pursued two separate lines of action. In the first, which ended 
when the alliance of Louis with the Lancastrians terminatel 
the standing quarrel between France and England, his main 
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object was to maintain the feudal system, to divide France | be the basis of modern civilization, a mere dry history of iron 
into six great principalities, with a nominal suzerain, among | and the progress of iron manufacture would, probably, Satisfy byt 
which Burgundy would at all times be chief ands leader. | few literary appetites; yet the matter becomes at oncg of 
“T love France so well,” he once said scornfully, “that I | different aspect if the human beings whose brains and hands 
want her to have six kings instead of one.” It was with this | shaped and moulded the bountiful ore get iato the foreground, 
view that he was always pressing on Louis the concession of | and their history is connected with the history of the great meta} 
vast appanages to the French princes, Champagne and Brie to | What makes Mr. Smiles’s new work still more interesting ig, tha 
one, Guienne to another, Normandy to a third, and so well} the biographies of the “ iron-workers and tool-makers” gy, 
was his object perceived, that even at Peronne, when a prisoner | entirely novel, and drawn from private and litherto unpublisheg 
in his vassal’s hands, Louis refused to assign the latter province. | sources. Companions of work, friends, and relations hayg 
It was with this view, and not merely to assure his own independ- | furnished the materials of the lives now given to the world, ang 
ence, that he invaded France, and intrigued with every prince | which, in all probability, would have otherwise beeu entirely 
of the blood, stirred up St. Pol, and offered to allow the English | lost. 
free passage through his dominions to assert their ancient claim It is a curious fact that the importance of the worker in iron, 
to the royal crown of France. For years it seemed that he would | jn the earlier stages of modern civilization, is directly shown by 
succeed, but when Louis, having beaten down internal resistance, | the frequency of the word designating the handicraft in actus] 
made France too strong for dismemberment, Charles accepted | surnames, No name is as common in England as Smith, setting 
the new position, and thenceforward strove instead of humbling | aside even the appellation of those who faintly disguise ancestral 
France to raise Burgundy into a mighty and independent | worth under Smyth, Smithson, Smythe, Smithers, and Smythies, 
State. His idea was to complete the subjugation of the} [p Germany, too, there is not a name more frequent than Schmidt; 
whole valley of the Rhine, most of which already belonged | and the Fabri, Fabricii, and Fabbroni of Italy; the Le Febres, 
to him, to link himself with the House of Hapsburg by the | 5, Lefevres, of France; and the Gows, Gowans, and Cowan? 
marriage of his daughter Mary to its heir, and to bribe, | of Scotland are as plentiful as blackberries. The obvious in. 
or persuade, or coerce, the Electors into conferring on him-| ference jg that, at the time when surnames were adopted, 
self the gold imperial crown. He would then have stood |¢he workers in iron were not only numerous but honoured 
forth a new Charlemagne, with asmall but highly disciplined and | members of society, equally important in war as in peaceful 
regular army, with vast but undefined rights over Germany, with | ]jfg. 
thewhole Rhine under his direct control, with the Austrian troops “ From whence came Smith, all be he knight or squire, 
at his own disposal, and with England for a fast friend. He But from the smith that forgeth in the fire ?” 
might have occupied at once the position Charles V. after-| Mr. Smiles, in telling the story of the earlier smiths, shows 
wards did attain with much the same resources, and unembar- | that they were of much more importance in the history of our 
rassed by religious difficulties have gone down to history as the | nation than is commonly believed. Without going as far back 
founder of a new empire. He very nearly succeeded. ‘The | as St. Dunstan, who governed England in the time of Edwy the 
House of Austria was most anxious to obtain the hand of the | Fair, and who was so skilled at the forge, and likewise so fond of 
heiress of Burgundy for its heir Maximilian. Charlés, who had | it, that he had a furnace built in his bedroon—where he was 
just conquered Gueldres, was not unwilling, but as the Haps- | once visited by Beelzebub, and easily got the better of him— 
burgs were in comparison with himself a family of only moderate | numerous instances are cited of monks and abbots of the twelfth 
position—their subsequent rise has, as usual, exaggerated the | and thirteenth centuries who, besides praying, understood 
idea of their original rank—he was able to make conditions. He | forging. In the middle of the thirteenth century, the Earl 
consented to the match “ on condition of his own election as King | of Warwick had numerous forges at work in his woods 
of the Romans—‘so that coming to the empire, either at the| at Lydney; and in 1282, as many as seventy-two forges 
death or by the good pleasure of Frederick, he might in his turn were leased from the Crown by various iron-smelters in 
procure the election of his son-in-law as his successor, and thus} the forest of Dean. But although the abundance of 
secure the transmission of the imperial crown to Maximilian and iron ore in this country singled it out from the beginning 
his descendants in perpetuity.’” Frederick, then Emperor, and|to be the natural home of the Smith family, the trade had 
almost imbecile, was willing to consent to any arrangement|to go through many and curious vicissitudes before it got 
which aggrandized his house, except the election of a non-| permanently settled in Great Britain. In the eleventh, twelfth, 
German Emperor, and it was ultimately arranged that Charles | and thirteenth centuries, the manufacture of iron in England was 
should, during Frederick’s life, be styled Vicar-General | most flourishing ; but subsequently it suffered a general decline, 
of the empire, with a sworn right to election on Frederick’s | and during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries even the home 
death, and with succession to Mary’s husband, Maxi-| market was supplied from Germany and Spain—principally by 
milian of Austria. A meeting was arranged and took place at | the industrious agents of the Steelyard, near London Bridge, the 
Tréves, the arrangements for a coronation were so forward | last vestiges of which are falling at this moment under the pick- 
that Metz was informed that it had taken place, when | axe of the navvies engaged in making a city station for the South- 
suddenly the Emperor, without warning to Charles, slipped | Eastern Railway. ‘Towards the end of the fifteenth century a 
silently away. The German Electors had become afraid of extine- | revival took place in the iron manufacture, in which the county 
tion should Charles mount the imperial throne, and had worked on | of Sussex began to take the lead. ‘The county, as is well known, 
the weak mind of the Emperor till he fled, the project fell through, | abounds in ironstone; and the convenience of the Weuld, or wild 
and Charles with empire in his grasp went home to perish in an | wood, containing oaks of great size, suitable for smelting ore, as 
attempt to reduce Switzerland within his dominion. His success | well as the neighbourhood of London and the sea coast, pointed 
would have changed all history, for it would in all human pro- | it out at once as the best seat of the manufacture. The first 
bability have created a Germany and dismembered France, and | English cast-iron cannons were made at Buxstead, in Sussex, in 
left Hungary and Poland to conquer their way down to Con- | 1543, by Master Ralph Hogge and his assistants, Peter Bude, the 
stantinople. The project was not beyond his powers, and | Frenchman, and Peter van Collet, the Dutchman; and, according 


Charles, rash, sullen, and haughty as he was, must be credited | to Mr. Smiles, some of the most ancient families of the land, such 
as the Nevilles, Hlowards, Percys, Stanleys, Montagues, Pelhams, 


with the capacity and the foresight of an ambitious statesman. 
Ashburnhams, and others, prosecuted the mannfacture with 


all the apparent ardour of Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
men in modern times. Many of the originally humble iron- 
workers, too, rai-ed themselves to a position among the 
county families; one of them, the Fullers, frankly pro- 
claiming their origin in the singular motto on their coat of 
arms of ‘Carbone et forcipibus.” But “ charcoal and tongs” 
were not destined to keep the field in Sussex. ‘The immense 
waste of timber, necessary at the time for the prosecution of the 
manufacture, attracted the attention of Parliament, and rigorous 
statutes were made and enforced to prevent the felling of trees 

















IRON AND IRON-WORKERS.* 
Ture somewhat unambitious title of Mr. Smiles’s new work does 
scant justice to its multifarious and highly interesting conteuts. 
The book is a history of iron and the progress of iron manufacture | 
in Great Britain, from the time that the smith sat in the great | 
hall with the king and queen at the Royal Court of Wales, down 
to our own age, when iron navies sweep the ocean and iron high- 
ways encircle the earth—when iron has become monarch of the 
globe. The work, like all Mr. Smiles’s books, is wonderfully attrac- 
tive reading, as much on account of the simple and pleasing | 5@%" grant . 
style of the author, as because the biographical and strictly within certain districts. Thus the trade began to languish, and 


human interest abounds over the purely historical. Though iron | it received its deathblow during the civil wars, when a division 
: caer , » aeow dar Riv Willi a . ] 
¢ Indust) ial Biography : Lron-workers and Tool-makers, \sy Samucl Sm les, author of the sight ge let oe William Waller, ee a to the ground all 
of “ Lives of the Engineers.” London: Murray. : | the iron works belonging to royal Sts, which happened to be the 
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case 5 * ag > mh . 
Mr. Smiles, the iron manufacture of Sussex, as of England in 


gencral, rapidly declined. In 1740, there were only fifty-nine 
furnaces in all England, and in 1788 the number was reduced to 
two. A few years later, and the Sussex iron furuaces were 
plown out altogether. “ The din of the iron hammer was hushed, 
the glare of the furnace faded, the last blast of the bellows was 
plown, and the district returned to its rural solitude. . . 
All that now remains of the old ironworks are the extensive beds 
of cinders from which material is occasionally taken to mend the 
Sussex roads, and the numerous furnace-ponds, hammer-posts, 
forges, and cinder-places, which mark the seat of the ancient 
manufacture. 

An invention, simple enough in itself, yet of the greatest 


importance to the iron manufacture, not only of this country, but 
of the whole world, came in at the right time to save the greatest 
of English industries from utter extinction. Some Germans, 
Sturtevant, Rovenzon, and others, found out that the smelting of 
iron ore might take place by means of coal, as well as wood or 
charcoal, and they accordingly took out pateuts for their inven- 
tion. But they failed in carrying their theories into prac- 
-tice, and the work had to be carried on by Dud Dudley, 
the natural son of Edward Lord Dudley, of Dudley Castle. Of 
his struggles and life-long sufferings in bringing forward the 
great discovery Mr. Smiles gives a strikingly vivid account, 
setting into strong relief a notable bit of social history. Instead 
of getting thanks for the invention from his own body, the iron- 
masters, he was persecuted to death as a dangerous innovator. 
There was but one voice in al! England—that pit coal was a most 
dangerous substance, utterly poisonous. and not fit to be used 
even for boiling a pot of potatoes. Dud Dudley consequently 
was attacked by mobs, worried by law-suits, and eventually 
overwhelmed by debts and thrown into prison. He came out of 
it, and lived a few years longer; but the charcoal men got the 
better of him as well as of his immediate successors. Dr. Blew- 
stone, 2 German, and several others, were ruined in their attempts 
to bring pit coal into use in iron-smelting, and it was not till the 
latter end of the eighteenth century that Richard Reynolds, an 
enterprising man, although a Quaker, succeeded in introducing the 
great discovery on a large scale in the celebrated Coalbrookdale 
works, in Shropshire. Once established, the use of coal spread 
with immense rapidity, giving such an impetus to iron manufac- 
ture as had never before been witnessed in this country. What 
contributed greatly to the extension of the trade was a series of 
inventions by Henry Cort for improving the various modes of 
operation in making iron. Henry Cort personally was not 
successful, and in this respect his fate was similar to that of 
most other great inventors and discoverers, from Columbus down- 
wards. But, as Mr. Smiles remarks, ‘‘he may be said to have 
been in a great measure the author of our modern iron 
aristocracy, who still manufacture after the processes which 
he invented or perfected, but for which they never paid 
him a shilling of royalty. These men of gigantic fortunes 
have owed much, we might almost say everything, to the 
ruined projector of “ the little mill at Fontley.” Their 
wealth has enriched many families of the older aristocracy, 
and has been the foundation of several modern peerages. Yet 
Henry Cort, the rock from which they were hewn, is already all 
but forgotten; and his surviving children, now aged and intirm, 
are dependent, for their support upon the slender pittance wrung 
by entreaty and expostulation from the State.” Mr. Smiles has 
been frequently taunted with a supposed inclination to burn 
incense before the altar ofsuccess; but from numerous passages, 
similar to the above, we arrive at just the contrary conclusion, 
namely, a belief in the author's intense sympathy with hon- 
onrable non-success. Indeed, we have great doubt whether there 
is a single passage to be found in all Mr. Smiles’s works which can 
be construed into worship of success. 

After Henry Cort, the next in the list of great inventors was 
James Neilson, who introduced the hot blast into iron-smelting. 
The extraordinary development of the iron manufacture of 
North Britain resulted entirely from this discovery, which 
nevertheless, like all others, met nothing but opposition in the 
commencement. Neilson, the son of a poor day-labourer near 
Glasgow, and a self-educated man in every sense of the word, had 
his attention attracted, when manager of some gas works, to the 
fact that the illuminating power of gas was greatly increased by 
a passing stream of heated air. This made him ponder on the 
subject, till it became settled in his mind that the previous heat- 
ing ofthe blast used in the smelting of iron must be as effective in 
giving an increase of heat as the passing of hot air proved in giving 








with the greater number. From this time, as sketched by | augmented light. He communicated his ideas to some ironmasters, 


but was met by ridicule and contempt. The established practice 


| was to supply air as cold as possible, and to carry out the principle 


effectively the air pipes were always passed over cold water, and 
sometimes even surrounded by ice. When, therefore, Neilson 


| proposed entirely to reverse the process, and to employ hot instead 


of cold blast, the indignation of the people of the old school was 
as great as when Dad Dudley attempted to texch the charcoal 
men to burn pit coal. However, James Neilson proved a tough 
Scotchman, and did not cease working till he had carried his 
point. Like other inventors, he was worried for a long time by 
law-suits—one of the many litigations extending over five years, 
and costing some forty thousand pounds—but he came out 
victorious in the end, and “the supporters of the cause of free 
trade in others’ inventions,” as Mr. Smiles politely calls the patent 
pirates, had to pay due tax to his brain, and allow him to retire 
on acompetency. But the small fortune on which Neilson re- 
tived in the evening of his days was as nothing compared to the 
wealth it brought to those who used his discovery. A few figures 
may show the immense result obtained by the discovery of the 
blast. In 1829, the year after Neilson’s patent was taken out, 
the whole iron manufacture of Scotland amounted to only 29,C00 
tons, the process of reducing the native Black Band ironstone 
being of the most difficult kind. ‘The use of the hot blast, by im- 
mensely facilitating the process, brought on such an increase of 
manufacture that the production augmented twenty-fold in the 
course of fifteen years. At present Scotland produces above a 
million of tons of iron annually, and 50,000 men are employed in 
the manufacture. Remembering that there was a time when 
Scotchmen made raids across the border for the sole purpose of 
obtaining a store of iroa plunder, more valued then than gold, the 
change seems great indeed, the more so as due to one or two 
men alone. ‘Those on the look-out for suitable statue-heroes to 
fill vacant spots in Edinburgh or Glasgow should remember 
James Neilson. 

The list of genial and thoughtful “iron-workers and tool- 
makers ” in Mr, Smiles’s biographical collection embraces alto- 
gether some twenty names, among those not yet mentioned 
being Benjamin Huntsman, the inventor of cast-steel ; David 
Mushet, Dr. Roebuck, grandfather of the present representative 
of Sheffield; Joseph Bramah, Henry Maudslay, Joseph Clement ; 
Murray of Leeds, Roberts and Whitworth of Manchester; James 
Nasmyth, William Fairbairn, and some other less known names. 
The lives of all these heroes of industry, who, each in a different 
way, contributed to make iron the all-powerful element of 
material progress, are sketched in a most interesting manner, 
with a glance at the hearts of the men as well as their 
head and hands. Perhaps the most attractive and perfect 
of all the biographies is that of Henry Maudslay, the cele- 
brated builder of steam and other machinery. His life is 
typical of that of his class. The son of an invalided soldier 
employed at Woolwich arsena', he began his career as a 
“ powder-monkey,” that is, a boy employed in making and filling 
cartridges. He then was passed on to the carpenters’ shop ; but 
the smithy proving irresistibly attractive, his father was com- 
pelled to let him go in that direction, and he soon became as 
expert and enthusiastic a man at the forge as whilom St. Dun- 
stan. From Woolwich he migrated to Joseph Bramah’s lock 
manufactory, helped to invent the famous hydraulic press, 
made improvements in tools and machinery, and, finally, 
married his master’s pretty housemaid; but, on Bramah 
refusing to increase his pay of thirty shillings per week, 
set up for himself in a little shop and smithy in Wells street, 
Oxford street. Here he became acquainted with Brunel the 
elder, and lent a hand in executing his wonderful block machinery, 
by which the Engiish Adiniralty saved more than 20,000/. per 
annum; after which he set to work building steam-engines, par- 
ticularly for marine purposes. As early as 1516, the Regent, with 
engines by Maudslay, who had now removed to larger shops and 
sinithies at Lambeth, was started between London and Margate, 
the forerunner of a fleet of steam vessels which now cover all the 
seas of the earth, carrying the flag of England to places never 
before trod by civilized man. Summed up in dry facts, the career 
of Henry Maudslay was of the simplest; it may bo said he was 
merely an industrious man, with some amount of mechanical 
genius, a great deal of energy and perseverance, and an eye for 
the practical and useful. Yet it is precisely this class of men who 
have built up the fabric of British power and greatness in modern 
The immediate influence exercised by Manudslay and 





times. 
some of his contemporaries in the iron manufacture of this coun- 
try is quaintly described by Mr. Smiles :—* It may be said that 
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what Oxford and Cambridge are in letters, workshops such as | 
Maudslay’s and Penn's are in mechanics. Nor can Oxford and | 
Cambridge men be prouder of the connection with their respective 
colleges than mechanics such as Whitworth, Nasmyth, Roberts, 
Muir, and Lewis, are of their connection with the school of 
Maudslay. For all these distinguished engineers at one time or 
another formed part of his working staff, and were trained to 
the exercise of their special abilities under his own eye. The 
result has been a development of mechanical ability, the like of 
which, perhaps, is not to be found in any age or country.” Mr. 
Smiles preaches the old gospel of forging St. Dunstan, Laborare 
est orare. 


| 








THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN.* 


mately interwoven with the loftiest triumphs of music, and one 
feels a desire to know something more of the men themsejyeg 
than the mere dates of their birth and death. The critiques, too, 
on the qualities and characteristics of renowned instruments arg 
far from what might be expected. Digonetti possessed a double 
bass by Stradivarius for which he demanded 1,000 guineas, ang 
had refused 800. An enthusiastic virtuoso would expatiate fo, 
hours upon the recondite and incomparable beauties of such an 
instrument ; but Messrs. Sandys and Forster never condescend to 


explain, even for those already initiated in the outer mysteries of 


violin-playing, the transcendent merits of all that maker's 
instruments. 

We have spoken freely and fully of the deficiencies and imper. 
fections of the work before us; but it is only just to add that 


Tuts work attempts a compromise between two far from compa- | ynder the modified title of “ collections toward,” its professed 
tible objects—the compilation of a catalogue raisonnée of violin | object, it contains a considerable store of authenticated facts, 
makers and their works, and that of a collection of anecdotal | ingenious suggestions, and accurately engraved illustrations, 
miscellanea which should not only interest the musical reader | {)ere is much information, both personal and relating to cele 


but also attract the general public. ‘The duality of authorship 


brated instruments, which, in its present form, would scarcely 


manifestly accounts for this incongruity of materials, but without | come up to the standard of Notes and Queries, but which jg, 


excusing it. 


Either a third author should have been taken into | nevertheless, of an indispensable character to the future historian 


partnership, in order to harmonize the discordant elements, or | of stringed instruments. The subject is a great one, and, if 
the two divisions of the work should have been published sepa- | treated as it deserves, embraces a wide range of interest. Volumes 
rately. Itis true that in the preface the more modest title of might be written on different branches of the subject viewed 
“Collections towards the History of the Violin” is suggested, | jn all their bearings. ‘The progress of the general details of mere 
but the admission without a correction does not improve matters | material connection is far from exhausted in the present work, 
much. A considerable amount of really valuable materials for} As the archetype of the violin was amongst the earliest of known 
the history of the violin has unquestionably been collected by | instruments, the very history of music is dependent to a great de- 
Mr. Sandys and Mr. Forster, but they have been sadly reduced | gree upon accurate investigation as to the original application of 
in value by bad arrangement, bad editing, and careless writing. | the elements of string, sounding-board, and bow to the production 
We are indebted apparently to Mr. Sandys for the parade of | of musical sound, and their subsequent modifications. Stripped of 


antiqnarian research which too often tends to encumber rather | , 


-xtraneous and purposeless anecdote and quotation, the volume 


than to illustrate the early history of stringed instruments with | before us forms an addition of some value to the literature of 
broadcast quotations from authors, known and unknown, of every | the violin, but it is not its history. 


race and of every tongue, while Mr. 8. A. Forster would seem to 
have supplied the more exclusively technical knowledge of construc- 
tion requisite for the work. The feature, however, which most dis- | ( 
figures the result of their labours is the constant introduction of 
anecdotes but remotely connected with any legitimate depart- 
ment of the history ef the violin, and for the sake of introducing 
which a work already wanting in lucidity of narration and 


| 


a 


The Wars of Wapsburg. By the author of “ The Heir of Redelyfie.” 
Groombridge and Sons.)—The veriest trifle from the pen of Miss 


Yonge is sure to have unity of conception and spirit. If wasps could 


»¢ defended, it would be by such a hand as this. Nothing can be more 


spirited than the apology for this, perhaps misunderstood, but still un- 
pleasant insect. The Princess Vespa, in her gleaming armour of yellow 


and gold, fleeing from the ruin of her ancestral home in the land of 


arrangement has to be still further distorted. They are seldom the Hymenoptera to found s now kingdom and build  subterream 
new, still less often good, and nearly always irrelevant. Lhe | castle in an impregnable position, and, like Rob Roy or Robin 
well-known story of the concert of pigs given to Louis XI. by the Hood, plundering only for a subsistence, and never using her weapon 
Abbé de Baigne is brought in with no more rhyme or reason than except in extremity, is really quite an amiable character. Not only do 


the assertion that the unique entertainment was given ‘‘about | y 
this time.” This leads to another and somewhat apocryphal anee- | f 
dote of Louis XI., and so on. The word “ chelys,’ 


the bass viol in the fifteenth century, is referred to on one occasion, | Annie, at the end? 
wasp, and insect and hymenoptera, and the disquisition on crabro? 


Must every pretty story carry its blue ballast at its tail? From the 
moment any decent school boy reads this, the compromise for which the 
author pleads becomes impossible, and the lad vows not only to take the 


simply as an excuse for the quotation of part of a poem, “Canum 
cum catis certamen,” in which every word begins with the letter 
C, and in which it accidentally occurs. This, in its turn, leads 
to mention of other mediaval literary contortions of a similar 


character. King Henry VIIL. “ encouraged minstrelsy,” and this | * 


t 


ve learn from this story all about the natural history of wasps, but one 
eels quite reconciled to them until next summer. But why did Miss 


*a name for | Yonge add that fatal conversation between Rose and Mary, Walter and 


Could we not have been spared the derivation of 


1ests, but to carry on the war against individual wasps more relentlessly 
han ever. Nor do we even escape the inevitable little tag of theology. 


announcement forms the starting-point for a facetious biography of ; , 
Wasps, it seems, are “an instance of the creature made subject to 


7 ° 


that monarch much after the style of the Comic News, in which : he a ae s ‘ 
saints nla 1 . 1 tol , lo by tl k that vanity for our sins’ sake.” Surely this is a daring extension of the 
r point is assum ve b ade omark thé : naa 
he - 1f rm ¥ o “ — — sd! Mates rrp : ar consequences of the sin of Adam. Does Miss Yonge contend that the 
1e snffered from an embarras de richesses in respect of his wives. wasps in Paradise did not sting or eat fruit ? 


If it was the determination of the authors to so far wander from 
their immediate subject as to produce what is termed a“ readable 


book,” there was an ample field for anecdote of all kinds, grave | C 
character of many of these emigrants’ manuals. The intending 


or gay, to be found in the sayings and doings of the trouvdres 
and jongleurs of the middle ages, and one really and intimately ¢ 
associated with the development of the violin class of instru- |! 
ments. ‘Their archelogical investigations, however, seem, 


The New Zealand Handbook. Ninth edition. (Willis Gaun and 
to.) —A candid little book—praise which is not slight, considering the 


migrant is told fairly what he will find—a purely agricultural colony 
nits infancy. Those who know nothing of farming should go else- 


where, as the demand even for professional men is fully supplied. The 
climate is excellent. Further, Messrs. Willis admit that at present the 


though extensive, to have been crude and hasty, and space has : : 
isd : y P | North Island “ ts not a country to which families could prudently go.” 


been wasted on extracts which frequently possess no illustrative 
value whatever beyond the bare mention of some stringed 





The British Almanac for 1863. (Knight and Co.)—Published for the 


instrument. Of musical criticism there is none in the volume, Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, this almanac contains 
not even relative to the composition or execution of celebrated | everything which an almanac was ever expected to contain. Bound 
virtuosi. A thorough investigation of the manner in which tie | up with it may be had the “Companion to the Almanae,” containing 


material construction of the instrument and the «esthetic tenden- 
cies in musical composition of each age had acted and re-acted 
upon each other would be absolutely essential to anything pretend- 
ing to be a complete history of the violin, and yet Messrs. Sandys | J 
and Forster have not even attempted it. Their biographies, too, of | * 
the great violin manufacturers are meagre and bald in the extreme. 
Antoine Stradivarius and Giuseppe Guarnerius were men who 
excelled, beyond all others, in a branch of mechanical art inti- ' 


I 





* History of the Violin. By William Sandys, F.S.A., and Simon Andrew Forster. 
London: John Russell Smith, 1864. 





series of essays on various subjects, such as the * Products and Industry 
of the British Colonies,” the “ Distress in Lancashire,” “Fires and Fire 


3rigades ;” an abstract of the important Acts of Parliament of the year, 
udicial statistics, a chronicle of the session, &e, In short, the two 
ogether form a complete social and industrial history of the United 


Kingdom for the year 1862, and an excellent almanac for 1863. But 
surely it has reached us somewhat late. 
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